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The Checkout 
that says 


“GO” or “NO GO”’ 





APCHE (Automatic Programmed Checkout Equip- 
ment) is a solid-state, universal, high-speed, highly 
reliable, compact general-purpose tester designed 
especially for automatic checkout of aircraft, missile 
and space systems and their supporting systems. 
In its various versions (differing in input media, 
size and weight) APCHE installations may be 
fixed, mobile, airborne or submarineborne. APCHE 
was designed and is being produced as a part of 
RCA’s ground support electronics subcontract from 
the Convair (Astronautics) Division of General 
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Dynamics Corporation, prime contractor for the 
ATLAS Intercontinental Ballistic Missile. 


The system being supplied to Convair for the 
ATLAS Program includes a console and four rack 
cabinets providing both analog and discrete test 
functions with a resulting printed and GO-NO GO 
indication. As a product of RCA’s Missile Elec- 
tronics and Controls Department, Burlington, 
Massachusetts, APCHE is one of the latest RCA 
developments in the field of military weapon readi- 
ness equipments. 
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Teletype Model 28 printer, to the right of con- 
trol console, brings FAA operator continuous 
operational weather data and other infor- 


mation important to air navigation. 


links operator with planes in flight. 


Radio 
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Teletype equipment used in 24 hr. reporting of 
vital flight data by Federal Aviation Agency 
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‘ly barnstormers relied on frag- 
iry weather reports and an occa- 
phone call to a distant flying 
Today, whenever a pilot files a 
plan he takes on an extra co-pilot 
Federal Aviation Agency’s com- 
ations service. 
0-mile network. A vital element in 
rvice is a data gathering and dis- 
iting network, which today has 
) miles of wire and includes some 
Teletype page printers, plus tape 
es and readers. Over this network, 
id night, flow operational weather 
collected automatically every 
plus Notices to Airmen (called 
‘AMS’’) which contain such in- 
ion for pilots as the status of air 
ition aids, the shutting down and 
ling of navigation facilities, and 
nal or hazardous conditions at 
ts or along the airways. The FAA 
perates a second wire network, 
ng Teletype equipment, over 
flight plans of all aircraft, mili- 
s well as civilian, are transmitted 
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for flight control and air safety. 
Continuous improvement in facilities. 
Through the years the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency has followed a continuing 
program of improving its facilities as 
the nation’s air traffic grew. For ex- 
ample, both the aviation weather relay 
and the flight supervisory networks 
utilize built-in control features of the 
Model 28 “‘stunt box.’’ Also, new Tele- 
type tape punch and reader equipment, 
with a potential of 1,000 words per 
minute, will soon be installed to further 
increase the speed and flexibility of the 
automatic weather reporting system. 
Additional information. Twenty-four 
hour duty, such as is required in FAA 
service, has traditionally been ‘“‘stand- 
ard operating procedure” for Teletype 
equipment. To this the new Model 28 
line adds higher speed, unusual flexi- 
bility, and extensive capacity for built- 
in features and controls. For further 
information, please write to: Teletype 
Corporation, Dept. 72M 4100 Fullerton 
Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois. 


Translation 

Kansas City: Special observation 
#4, 1500 feet scattered clouds, 
measured ceiling 2500 feet over- 
cast, visibility 4 miles, light rain, 
smoke, sea level pressure 1013.2 
millibars, temperature 58°, dew- 
point. 56°, wind south 7 knots, 
altimeter setting 29.93 inches, 
pilot reports top of overcast 5500 
MSL, rain began 5 minutes past 
the hour, overcast occasionally 
broken, runway 25 visual range 
3200 feet. 
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...NEWS IS HAPPENING AT NORTHROP 


THIS IS A 


SPACE SUIT 


How Norair Management Answers Space Age 
Problems New Ways-—at Far Less Cost 


Like his scientific colleagues in their men-from- 
Mars uniforms, the Norair man in his business 
suit is making breakthroughs that close the gap 
that separates us from Outer Space. His break- 
throughs in management techniques bring the 
impact of efficiency to finding new and better 
ways to create space age advances at less cost. 


Norair men continually research and improve 
their own methods at all levels of operation. 
They integrate efforts from manufacturing, engi- 
neering and management. They apply their own 
unique Northrop methods like PACE (Per- 
formance And Cost Evaluation), Target Cost 
Control, Value Analysis, and Machine Utiliza- 
tion to push the learning curve ever steeper. 


With the help of suppliers and associates, Norair 
can produce anything in the space /aircraft field 
that the mind of man can devise. But Norair is 
not content to rely on its vast capacities and 
capabilities simply to get the work out on time. 
Management takes the advanced step, because 
it knows that its profits come, not through 
charging the customer more, but through reduc- 
ing costs. Going beyond standard management 
procedures, Norair brings new techniques, new 
methods, new thinking to all areas to deliver 
new and more effective capabilities to answer 
the problems of superior Free World defense 
in the space age — at minimum cost. 


\) NORAIR 


A Division of NORTHROP CORPORATION 
Hawthorne, California 
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Crystal Ball Gazing at the Puzzle Palace 


Long range planning is one of the ee jobs the Penta- 
gon faces. These are the problems, and what is being done 
about them. 


How Good is the Weapon System Approach? 


Author Wheeler analyzes one of the most significant changes 
in the military business world. This is the first of three 
articles on the subject. 


rom- How Big Isn’t Small? 


ness The ninth in a series on government/contractor relations 
: gap delves into the problem of defining small business and mak- 
reak- ing sure small business is treated fairly. 


z the 

etter Why Navy Wants Maps of the Ocean Floor 

cost. Oceanography may be the key to major improvements in 
the present ASW situation, and offer many side benefits. The 

rove author autlines the job, and what is needed to do it. 
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engi- Logic and Leadtime at ARDC 

Own The reorganization at Air Research and Development Com- 

(Per- mand is the first major change in that organization in ten 

Cost years. This is how and why the changes were made. 

oa Fleet Supply Overhaul: Stocking Ships for the Future 
Navy is taking a long and careful look at its fleet supply 

lorair operations—one result is outlined here. 

tfield § 

rair is Systems Management: Making it Work 

s and Army’s Transportation Corps offers a look at some of the 


: time. aspects of Systems Management, and how a good program 
cause is set up. 
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oil Why Central Supply is Cutting NATO Costs 
neil Author Vandyk describes a new supply operation in Europe 
‘ which offers savings and greater efficiency to NATO. 
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Dates to Circle 


December 27-30 

American Statistical Association Con- 
vention—Washington, D.C. 
December 28-30 

American Economic Association— 
Washington, D.C. 
December 

Radiological Society of 
Ameria—Chicago, Ill. 
January-February 

Exercise BANYAN TREE II—Train- 
ing in reinforcement of Panama— 
Panama. 








North 


January 11-13 

Sixth National Symposium on Re- 
liability and Quality Control—Statler 
Hilton Hotel—Washington, D.C. 
January 11-29 

Workshop on Executive Leadership 
and Control in Government—The 
American University, Washington, D.C. 
January 13-15 

Society of Plastic Engineers Conven- 
tion—Chicago, Il. 
January 20-22 

American Management Association 
(R&D Conference)—New York City, 
N.Y. 





“DID YOU SAY 


ALL-MECHANICAL?” - 





ON TOUR WITH CESSNA’S NEW 
MINIMUM-MAINTENANCE HELICOPTER: CH-IC 


Time: Midway in CH-IC cross-country demonstration tour. Place: High above military 
air base in Southwest. The pilot, demonstrating and explaining the CH-IC’s high 
stability, was suddenly interrupted. ““Did you say all-mechanical?” He did, and that is 
the wonder of this uncommon new aircraft: Free from the complexities and uncer- 
tainties that characterize traditional electronic stabilization systems, the CH-IC delivers 
stability with economy-of-maintenance and dependability until now unknown in 


helicopter history. 


Cessna | 


Military 
Division 


CESSNA 
MILITARY 
FLEET 


For more facts request No. 1 on reply card. 
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bee second session of the 86th Congress of the 
United States of America will convene in Wash- 
ington, D.C. next month, burning with election-year 
fever, loaded with straw votes statistics, and eagerly 
hunting for an issue to hang a headline on. The 
Defense Department, being the best stocked, will be 
the most sought-after game preserve—as it usually is. 

Theoretically, the nation has let a contract with 
the Pentagon to protect the nation from physical de- 
struction. There’s a sound management view, which 
this magazine shares, that the nation’s elected repre- 
sentatives should be doing everything they can to 
facilitate the carrying out of that contract. 

Pentagon headaches today are more excruciating 
than they have ever been. A size-too-small budget, 
coupled with the knowledge that, technically, any 
hardware chosen can be built, has driven the nation’s 
defense program to a crossroads. The need for com- 
petent, comprehensive long-range planning, dynamic 
decision-making, and intelligent command, control and 
coordination has never been more critical. The Penta- 
gon is doing its best to tap the country’s talent, 
wherever it exists, to fill that need. 

Instead of operating as a top policy part of the 
team, rock-head elements on the Hill have set them- 
selves up as adolescent Inspector Generals, have 
chosen to fritter in the last few months through a 
nonsensical mish-mosh of inquiry into military hiring 
of civilians, civilian hiring of military, small business 
exploitations, et al., whose only goal evidently has 
been to establish whether or not we are all honest. 


Their brains bolted together by their own in- 
competence, the Congressional lunatic fringe has been 
submitting candidates for top defense office to a 


sack-cloth-and-ashes routine which presumes (until 
the candidates prove otherwise) that they are con- 
tributing their energies not from a sense of public 
duty but in order to peddle influence. Rattlings in 
the wings indicate that this knot-head “viewing with 
alarm” will be even more vociferous in ’60 than it 
was in 1959. (Latest travesty: the case of Charlie 
Critchfield—see Washington Background. ) 

Mech has been written about the ability of the 
Sovic's to develop a radically new weapon much 
faste: than we. The hysterians infer communist suc- 
cess s due in large measure to the flexibility of their 
totali arian government. Bosh. We could generate the 
same speed, or a greater one, if we gave something 
more than lip-service to the strengths of the free 
enter rise system, fostered in the public forum a 
great-r faith (taken for granted in a shooting war) 
in the integrity of the men in the defense business. 

In fact, our most spectacular successes in the 
Weapons race have been in the very areas (the Man- 
hattan project, the Jupiter and Atlas Missiles, the Fleet 
Ballis'ic Missile program) where we have left almost 
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Witch Hunts in the 86th 







EDITORIAL 








entirely to their own devices the men given respons- 
ibility for development of a particular weapon. 

Trust is a basic ingredient any top manager must 
convey to the men doing the work if he is to get 
anything out of them. The rock-heads will grant this 
to no one, apparently, unless he can prove by several 
score affidavits that his credentials are as pure as 
those of Sir Gallahad about to embark on a search 
for the Holy Grail. 

These gyrations to make something out of nothing 
have resulted, and are continuing to result, in such 
nonsense as: stop-and-go financing, trying to legislate 
integrity, challenging Defense authority to buy to- 
morrow’s exotic military hardware on some basis other 
than the one they used twenty years ago to procure 
M-1 rifles, driving a wedge of forced aloofness be- 
tween industry and the military at the very time when 
they must develop a closer rapport than ever before— 
purveying the misguided junk that if the two address 
each other by their first names, it is a clue to the 
public that one or the other, or both, are committing 
some moral transgression. 

These suspicious old ladies advance their cause 
under a banner that “the voters want an end to waste, 
collusion and inefficiency” (who doesn’t) even though 
neither these old women nor the voters they represent 
know just what that means. (Example of voter apathy 
to the facts of their own survival: during the recent 
Berlin crisis, a poll reportedly found that something 
like 60% of the people who might die defending it 
didn’t even know where Berlin was.) 

To quote one of our outstanding contemporary 
essayists, “there are already more boobs in our society 
than wise men, or even than scrupulous men, and the 
machines devised by science are so exact, so pro- 
ductive, and so powerful that a government that is 
in the hands of boobs will as surely commit national 
suicide as a 16-year-old kid, blind drunk on a blind 
curve, doing 80 in a 12-cylinder sedan.” 

In our free enterprise system, the easiest way to 
pull top people into government is to pay them enough 
to make it worth their while. The Pentagon, instead, 
must rely on their devotion to cause and country. 
And the bubble brains on Capitol Hill bang away 
with regularity at the latter, field the first with ideal- 
istic prattle and postage stamps for pay checks. 

Democracy is the best political philosophy yet con- 
ceived by man, they tell us. It is the “best” only be- 
cause of its unparalleled ability to foster our own 
individual “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
If the men assigned the gravest responsibility in our 
history—to defend that institution—are first, the best 
talent democracy has produced and second, so in- 
defensibly susceptible to slathering thievery that they 
need constant watching, just. what of any value are 
we trying to defend? 


Bill Borklund 














Guaranteed: 
air supremacy for all free nations 


The F-104 is the world’s best tactical fighter...the only one to hold the records for speed, alti- 
tude, and time-to-climb at the same time. It is the most versatile, too. In squadron strength 
today with the USAF Tactical and Air Defense Commands, it has been purchased by the West 
German Republic and Canada as an all-weather interceptor, tactical fighter, advanced reccn- 


naissance plane. Few fighters can match the F-104’s low cost...none offers so much perfor:n- 
ance for the money. Now in production, it is the ideal standard fighter for the Free Word. 
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Washington Background 





MORE OF THE SAME is the outlook on Capitol Hill—at least as far as 
Defense operations are concerned. Hangover arguments from 1959 will still be 
available for whatever Congress wants to do with them. Military programs bang- 
ing their heads harder than ever before against the budget ceiling will guarantee it. 


IN THE RE-HASH: more manpower cuts, whacks at the shipbuilding program, 
further shaving of strategic and tactical aircraft procurement, conversation on the 
weapon system business “except,” said one observer, “maybe they'll talk more 
about the real problems this time.” 


OLD-NEW WRINKLE will be the already-promised (by Rep. Overton Brooks) 
inquiry into what the executive branch has really accomplished in the space 
business, how the National Aeronautics and Space Administration and the Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency fit, or are supposed to fit, together—in essence, 
who’s running the show and where are we headed? 


HOPED FOR RESULT: first delineation of what the nation’s roles and missions 
in the Space field should be, possibly even a program timetable. Likeliest result: 
a great deal of “viewing with alarm,” blaming the Republican administration for 
fouling things up, and another year of public confusion reacting to Russian 
progress. 


BASIC QUESTION BEING PONDERED by Defense: how are these issues 
going to be exploited by political candidates in big election year 1960? Texture of 
DOD legislative effort will be dependent on which way the candidates lean— 
toward the Peace issue or the Preparedness issue. 


POLITICALLY, THEY MUST GO TOWARD ONE OR THE OTHER. 
Purely speculative analysis at the moment indicates Peace will get the nod, mainly 
because of the Eisenhower-Nixon success in the field (real or imagined) lately, 
fact that it’s like being for God and Mother Love—and the Moms cast a lot 
of votes. 


IF THIS IS THE TREND, Military Assistance program will have a rougher 
time than ever before (unless hardware is starkly labelled “Made in America”), 
but there will be no big hardware cuts. (Military “agonizing re-appraisal” to fit 
Ike’s dollar ceiling will already have made enough impression to fit the Peace 
Idea.) On the other hand: there will be no big funding boosts for hardware, either. 


SIDELIGHT: Army Aviation light aircraft procurement, long a monumental 
struggle, should have a much easier time on the Hill. Aircraft companies, watching 
the big missile and space contracts dry up, are beginning to lobby hard for the 
business, whose relatively lower dollar amounts are now more attractive. 


DEFENSE SECRETARY McELROY IS EARNING HEADY PRAISE among 
the employes for his successful effort to focus all the brains in the organization on 
the whole budget problem. Better coordinated than ever before, this year’s 
“agonizing reappraisal” has been a truly joint analysis, not the more typical 
scrutiny by each Service of only its particular part of the total picture. 


AMONG THE RESULTS: after the to-be-expected disagreements were re- 
solved, one of DOD’s best balanced presentations; hitting “very close” to the 
$41 billion ceiling the first time around; unlikelihood of any hocus pocus this 
year from any member of the team about agreeing with the budget “with 
reservations.” 


ARMY SECRETARY BRUCKER’S “ONE ARMY” drive is beginning to 
look promising. First reports indicate a willingness, even eagerness, by all elements 
to bury the hatchet. Savings through joint use of resources are still in the proposal 
stage but effects on morale have already been tagged “impressive.” 
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rom ° 
This is what you’ve been waiting for! Starting January ‘st, 
Pan Am slashes general cargo rates in both directions 


across the Pacific. You save up to 53% on shipments be- 
q (gO tween Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland or Seattle on 


this side of the Pacific, and Tokyo and all the Orient. For 


example, here's the new scale of rates from all four U.S. 

qd AS points to Tokyo: 
{0 q| NEW WEIGHT NEW RATE SAVINGS OVER 
SCALE SCALE CURRENT RATES 


' 0-99 Ibs. $2.19 per Ib. 12% 
r ~ ( ent 100-549 Ibs. 1.64 per Ib. 12% 
1.30 per Ib. 20% 


550-1,099 Ibs. 


1,100-5,499 Ibs. ‘1.00 per Ib. 38% 
5,500-21,999 Ibs. .85 per Ib. 47% 
22,000 Ibs. up .75 per Ib. 53% — 
Ciuc 


and | 

h 0 Similar rate reductions apply to Guam, Hong Kong, ny 

as muc a$ 0 Manila, Bangkok, Singapore, Saigon, Rangoon and Jakarta. ments 
John 


This is typical of Pan Am’s constant efforts to make R lne 
Clipper** Cargo ever more profitable, ever more conven- and a 


Effective Jan. | I960 - ient for you. Why do more American companies ship by C. A. 


Pan Am than by any other overseas airline? Because ae 
Pan Am offers more: MORE PLANES (including more May 
Jets!) * MORE SPACE +» MORE FLIGHTS + MORE SHIP- reactir 
PING POINTS FROM THE U.S.* MORE SERVICE (From few 
electronically checked reservations to doorstep pickup to-con 


and delivery, your product is in the hands of the most FLE 

















experienced men in the business!) 
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_eerr" Now get your product aboard faster, abroad faster—with proces 


greater ease, greater profit! Call your cargo agent, freight tean 
persce » 


forwarder or Pan Am office today. A 
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Washington Background 





HOUSE PROBES ‘WOC’ WORKERS 


What began as a minor investigation of possible conflict- 
of-interest in the case of one man has now been broadened 
into a thorough-going probe of Pentagon Without Com- 
pensation personnel, affecting hundreds. 

House Military Government Operations Subcommittee 
has announced intent to look into nearly 1000 consultants 
in DOD, besides several Defense managers and scientists 
who got their jobs under a 1951 law setting up 10 Defense 
WOC positions. 

The investigation began regarding Convair’s Dr. C. L. 
Critchfield, who had been tentatively appointed to replace 
Roy Johnson as Director of Advanced Research Projects 
Agency. He was to have held the job WOC, while still 
drawing his Convair salary. 

At this writing, Critchfield has reportedly refused the 
government job after his prior acceptance, in the face of 
the controversy his appointment has stirred up. 

In launching its probe, the committee apparently feels 
that DOD is side-stepping a limit written into the WOC 
law by hiring consultants with private industry salaries. 
The committee has asked for a full list of such con- 
sultants. 

Under the WOC law itself, the persons who would be 
effected—and perhaps lost to the Defense Department— 
include: Edwin Paxson, assistant Director for Research 
and Engineering, privately with the RAND Corp.; Dr. 
Hector Skifter, assistant director for Defense Research 
and Engineering, and president of the Airborne Instru- 
ments Laboratories, a division of Cutler-Hammer, Inc.; 
John Townsend, also with DDRE and Bell Telephone 
Laboratories; George P. Sutton, chief ARPA scientist, 
and a member of Institute of Defense Analyses; and Dr. 
" A. Boyd, research director with WSEG, and a member 
of IDA. 

Both the RAND Corp. and IDA are non-profit organiza- 
tions supported largely by Defense contracts. Pentagon 
reaction to the hearings is that the investigation will yield 
few concrete results, and possibly scare away more hard- 
to-come-by talent for important Defense managerial posts. 


FLEET TO DO WORK STUDY 


Chief of Naval Operations Arleigh Burke is in the 
process of assembling two “pilot model” work study 
teams to see if fleet work patterns and utilization of 
persc :nel can be improved. 

Acapted from a program begun two and a half years 
ago ond now in full swing in the Royal Navy (and bor- 
rowe. since by the Royal Air Force, Canadian and 
Ausi lian Navies), each of the pilot teams will consist 
of t-: men (Commander, Lieutenant Commander, two 
Lieu nants and six enlisted), are scheduled to be 
asser led, trained and ready to offer their services to the 
Flee: by mid-60. One team will be stationed in Norfolk, 
Va., he other on the West Coast, following a six weeks 
acad. mic study at the Royal Navy’s Work Study Team 
Trai »g School in Portsmouth, England, and two months 
field ‘raining in American industry under the direction 
of P. ctor and Gamble—at no cost to the government. 

R« son Navy is moving slowly into the field: it does 
not ' iow to what degree it can use the British methods. 
Whe Fleet Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten borrowed 
the lea from Imperial Chemicals, Limited, (which in 
turn .ad borrowed it from American industry), his goal 
was o do something about operation-strapping custom 
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and tradition which is so deep rooted in the British Navy. 
Favorably impressed with the approach, accomplishment 
and the money saved, U.S. Navy won't be addressing 
itself to the same kind of problems. 

Basically, Burke believes the idea is worthwhile, is 
moving slowly (because of the manpower press) and 
hopes, if the program is successful at the end of a two 
year trial, to increase it—possibly to the size of the one in 
the Royal Navy (thirteen teams operating, two more 
planned). 

Key to how well the idea works is going to be how 
hard Burke pushes it. One of the big reasons for its suc- 
cess in England has been Mountbatten’s placing the pro- 
gram under’ his direct control, removing the “Inspector 
General” atmosphere by not sending teams out unless 
they are asked for by ship commanders, giving ship com- 
manders themselves the credit if improvements result. 


MATS POLICIES CRITICIZED 


Calling for “a new policy” regarding MATS and the 
Civil Reserve Air Fleet, Sen. A. S. Mike Monroney (D- 
Okla.) has charged that the present MATS force is “hope- 
lessly inadequate,” and that “should our island bases be 
bombed, we would be largely grounded. 

This he said, is because only 36 of MATS’ present air- 
craft can fly non-stop to Europe. The Oklahoma senator 
also charged all but 33 of the 400 MATS aircraft are 
obsolete. 

Citing the C-133 as an exception, Monroney said “in- 
stead of airlift, we have 28 VIP planes, including three 
presidential jets. We have 191 obsolete passenger aircraft 
and 218 C-124’s. . . . This “backbone” of our cargo airlift 
was designed in 1947, first produced in 1948, and pro- 
duction was terminated in 1955.” 

Monroney pointed out the limited war advantages of 
improved airlift, and added it would “not require funds in 
the magnitude that we now spend on several different 
brands of ICBM missiles.” 

Monroney’s plan,* which would be introduced as a bill 
in the next session of Congress, would “create this airlift 
by guaranteed loans for airline purchase of modern cargo 
planes. By guaranteeing 80% of the loan for an 8-10 year 
payout, I feel some 300 planes of this type and character 
could be earning their way and paying out their cost 
through free enterprise by moving both military and 
civilian cargo on national and international routes. As a 
quid pro quo of such guaranteed loans, the planes would 
be committed to CRAF, ready to fly anywhere in the 
world with trained crews on six hours notice.” 


OFF-SHORE FUNDS MAY BE CUT 


Mutual Defense Assistance Program funds for off-shore 
procurement of aircraft and aircraft parts could be cut as 
much as $700-800 million in the coming year, because of 
a growing unfavorable balance of trade against the U.S. 

Full implications of the drain on U.S. gold could mean 
changes in current licensing agreements between American 
and NATO manufacturers, possible closing of some mar- 
ginal overseas bases and withdrawl of some U.S. units to 
this country. 

Defense Department now spends some $3-billion over- 
seas, representing about 75% of the unfavorable balance. 
Over the past few years, the trend has developed from re- 
covery of European economies, and continuing expendi- 
tures by U.S. Military and tourists. 
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TO CARGO IN B MINUTES ... 


Remove the seats and you'll fly a ton of high priority cargo 500 miles in two and a half 
hours or less! There are 131 cubic feet of cabin space and an easy-to-load flat floor. A for- 


ward door allows pilot entry with cargo loaded flush with the aft bulkhead. 


Replace the seats in five minutes and this version is a comfortable transport ready to fly 


six men, non-stop, halfway across the country. 


And—men or material—the cargo is safe! The superior stability of Aero Commander’s 
\ high wing design, its proved single 
engine capabilities, and airworthi- 

ness which has earned three 


world records, contribute to its 











unsurpassed record of safety. 
Write today for specifica- 
tions and performance data 
of the all-purpose, all-wea- 


ther Aero Commander. 





Military Relations Department 


Subsidiary of ROCKWELL-STANDARD Corporaticn 
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Crystal-Ball Gazing 


At The 


Puzzle Palace 


Forecasting the future has become one of the most important single 


exercizes in the Pentagon. Yet, say the men who perform this exercize daily, too 


little has been written about the crystal-ball gazing environment, the conditions 


for security and survival in today’s “hot” cold war .. 


[I a national preoccupation with the 
box score of today’s space race, a 
public tendency to measure U.S. prog- 
ress by comparing our own isolated 
successes or failures with those of the 
Communists, few people ever step back 
from all the activity, relate each stride 
or stumble to every other and attempt 
to determine where all this activity is 
taking us. 

On the other hand, the military long- 
range planners, whose decisions today 
will determine our military posture ten 
years from now, this correlation work 
(mixed with a good deal of crystal-ball 
gazing) is an every-day obligation. The 
nature of their work was probably best 
depicted recently by Dr. George L. 
Haller, head of General Electric’s De- 
fense Electronics Division, who said: 

“There are two kinds of defense 
progress: evolutionary and revolution- 
ary. \ve need evolutionary progress to 
perfec: the weapons systems we are 
now \orking on that must be in posi- 
tio; n time and in perfect working 
condi on, to deter aggression. We need 
revoli tionary progress to plan those 
long-» nge concepts that will be 
neede | in still-undefined weapons sys- 
‘ems o satisfy still-undefined defense 
needs 

“Bc h realms must be explored simul- 
taneo sly. Evolutionary progress of it- 
self c: nnot be expected to yield revo- 
lation y results. Even the dizzy pace 
of folowing one technological ad- 
vance into the next still only yields 
progr. ss in an arithmetic progression 
and i takes a complete breaking away 
from laily discoveries (and daily op- 
eratio al burdens) to make radical 
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by Bill Borklund 


breakthroughs. Automobiles were not 
achieved, we are told, through further 
refinements in the horse.” 

Obviously, however, long-range plan- 
ning can’t be allowed to go so far out 
over the horizon that it disconnects 
with reality. One of the planner’s most 
carefully watched pitfalls is the danger 
of grabbing new technology and run- 
ning with it, letting their own ideas 
leapfrog each other until they move so 
fast “we have disarmament just by 
never producing anything.” 


**Historic Failure’’ 


Two years ago, in the Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, Jay Sterling Livingston 
said, “Our experience with the ICBM 
substantiates the historic failure of the 
military services to give adequate em- 
phasis to long-range development of 
radically new weapons.” In hurling his 
indictment at the military’s alleged 
plodding, nose-to-the-ground approach, 
his frame of reference was the progress, 
or lack of it, in new weapons develop- 
ment following World War II. 

His recommended solution for “catch- 
ing up with the Communists” (by giv- 
ing the development of radically new 
weapon concepts to an independent 
civilian agency like the wartime Office 
of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment) assumed basically that a civilian 
agency could ignore and/or end-run 
the background against which today’s 
planning staff works—basically because 
“this environment is a product of the 
Pentagon” alone. Livingston, like many 
others, say the planners, doesn’t under- 
stand the problem. 


Said one general, “If the public in 
general and Congress in particular 
spent a little more time trying to com- 
prehend the big picture, criticism of 
military efforts might begin to amount 
more like real strides into the future 
and less like Monday morning quarter- 
backing.” Public understanding of 
what’s going on in the Pentagon today, 
in spite of (or maybe because of) tons 
of news copy, is still meager. 

To quote Haller again, 

“1. Until the public fully appreciates 
the vital need for the fullest coordina- 
tion among military-industry team 
members, including the best utilization 
of all available talent in thinking and 
planning, the effort will be hampered 
by widespread suspicion of any but the 
most aloof contact among the members. 

“2. Until the electorate and its repre- 
sentatives in Congress fully compre- 
hend the inevitability of long-haul de- 
fense programs, we shall be plagued 
with the inefficiency and uncertainties 
of stop-and-go defense financing. 

“3. Until we create popular aware- 
ness of the need for flexibility, decision, 
and drive in determining the course of 
defense research and development, we 
shall be bogged down in a ‘prevention 
of mistakes’ morass instead of relying 
on redress controls. 

“4. Until we as citizens fully recog- 
nize that defense contracts must be 
awarded purely on the basis of na- 
tional defense, we shall dilute our 
stength, run up the cost, and invite 
weakness ‘and aggression through 
clamoring for special considerations— 
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for the award of contracts on the basis 
of geographical location, depressed 
areas, size of contractor, or other po- 
litical considerations—instead of on 
the basis of getting the best defense 
job we can get as inexpensively as pos- 
sible.” 

What is this environment really like? 
Why do the military do like they do? 

Today, military planners must con- 
sider a host of factors in charting cor- 
rect courses, factors of secondary or 
no importance 20 years ago—politics, 
economics, world sociology and phy- 
chology, scientific advances, ad in- 
finitum. First, there is a basic com- 
munist advantage—they can pick their 
spots. We are never going to fire the 
first shot in anger. 

Provided gratuitously with an edge, 
the Soviets can emphasize with im- 
punity an attempt to conquer outer 
space first (and prove in the meantime 
a technical capability which most U.S. 
scientists have been willing to grant 
them anyway for years.) The U.S. must 
pour part of its resources into a deter- 
rent capability to meet today’s Russian 
strength, put the rest into a long-range 
program to be ready for what military 
planners believe they are most likely 
to meet tomorrow. Thus, military re- 
sponsibility is twofold: maintain enough 
strength to keep our guard up today, 
do the right kind of intelligent fore- 
casting so that decisions made today 
will assure that our guard is still up a 
decade from now. 


What is the Job? 


Lambasted for not matching or ex- 
ceeding the Russian successes in outer 
space, the military have understand- 
ably planned with quite a different re- 
sponsibility in mind—preventing US. 
and free world destruction. 

Said one Air Force general, “Pro- 
vided we can maintain our present 
deterrent strength for the next ten 
years or so, we will have forced com- 
munists into the only logical battle- 
field left—outer space. And until man 
is an effective fighting element in outer 
space, Russian moon shots and the 
like pose no real threat to national se- 
curity.” Logically from this, it follows 
that a big share of military effort in 
the aerospace field is being concen- 
trated on this human element. Unfor- 
tunately, of course, this is handing the 
Russians plenty of propaganda head- 
lines in the meantime. “So,” added the 
general, “if we want to push them off 
the front pages, it can be done. But 
take it out of somebody else’s budget.” 

To the Air Force, charged with the 
bulk of the responsibility for tomor- 
row’s aerospace war, the key to to- 
morrow’s military operations will be 
how soon we get man into space, hope- 
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fully by the mid-60’s. Said one officer, 
“Today’s weapons and those coming 
tomorrow being what they are, there 
will be no place else left to fight with- 
out destroying the very resources we 
are trying to protect.” 

This provides something in the na- 
ture of the adversary. There are other 
elements which military long-range 
planners must take into account. One 
is today’s relationship with industry. 

In the last ten years this relationship 
has changed drastically. Industry is or 
should be closer to walking hand in 


Case in point: 


hand with the military into the future 
than ever before. The cold war, in fect, 
has become a hot war right up to the 
instant before the trigger is pulled. Un- 
fortunately, say the planners, this aiti- 
tude is rarely defined, even more rarely 
promulgated by the people outside *he 
military who have the power of ap- 
proval for military proposals. 

During World War II, the crash pro- 
gram demands on industry and the 
whole nation were understood and ac- 
cepted almost without question (in the 
name of democratic patriotism if you 


| a though only in the midst of development, the 
Minuteman ICBM is already being praised as a king- 
pin in the second generation of missiles. Yet, Minuteman 
has essentially the same mission as today’s Atlas or Titan, 
only cheaper (some one tenth the cost—effectiveness) 
and far easier to handle (about Atlas length, it will have 
only half the diameter, about one fourth the weight). 
Praised in public press reports as almost a deterrent end 
in itself, it is placed in true perspective by Air Force 
long-range planners who compare its development to that 
of the thermonuclear warhead. 

The warhead and the missile vehicle are only parts of 
any system. Each has been affected drastically by the 
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wil!) by nearly everyone. Too many of 
today’s roadblocks to military progress 
in weapons development are the re- 
sul: of trying to squeeze this military 
crash philosophy under a blanket of 
peacetime civilian controls and checks. 
In effect, on the leadtime problem, 
we are Our Own worst enemy. 

The revolution in technology is an- 
other reason long-range planners have 
a considerable number of problems. 
Technology, well behind everything 
else ten years ago in the missile field, 
is now actually moving faster than the 


planning, faster even than our ability 
to produce. Hardware hardly off the 
drawing board is obsolescent. 
Example: While the Air Force has 
now let go with considerable conversa- 
tion about hardening of missile sites, 
they are already viewing it as only part 
of a combination five to eight years 
hence, are planning to put part of the 
Minuteman family on a mobility basis. 
Their scheme of things to come: 
“There are at present and in the fore- 
seeable future no defenses against 


mobility.” 


And even the announcement that 
Minuteman would be carried on rail- 
road cars is viewed as only an interim 
step in this direction (picked after look- 
ing at the money-saving possibilities of 
both river barges, large trucks.) Even- 
tually Air Force sees no reason why 
most of their next family of missiles 
can’t travel on their own mobile plat- 
forms, probably using some advanced 
version of the air cushion technique (the 
British have already designed an air 


(continued on page 39) 
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technological revolution. Originally a big, cumbersome 
thing that would hardly fit in an airplane, atomic bombs 
reportedly can now be built as small as a baseball. To a 
lesser extent, the same thing is true of the hydrogen 
bomb. 

Working on missiles themselves, scientists and engi- 
neers have solved the nose cone headache, re-entry and 
guidance problems, the effective coupling of range with 
payload and, at least on paper, the booster roadblock. 

“Today,” said one general in the missile field, “from 
a technological standpoint the possibilities are almost 
limitless. About all that really limits us now is the pocket- 
book.” 
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With technical roadblocks out of the way (at least 
theoretically), if the pattern goes as it has for warheads— 
and it probably will—it becomes rather obvious to in- 
formed observers that future forecasters are planning 
family variations on Minuteman. Among the concepts be- 
ing discussed as possible projects to follow Minuteman— 
which itself is several years from operational usefulness— 
the following examples give an idea of the pertinent pos- 
sibilities with which Air Force planners are working. 

The names used here are dreamed up by Air Force 
people for their own coordinating use only. The Secretary 
of Defense alone handles formal christenings if and when 
projects move out of the speculation stage. 


This is the first in a three-part series 
evaluating the system approach to Defense 
contracting to include a Background and History, the Pros and 


Cons, and Conclusions and Recommendations . . 


by Phillip R. Wheller/ Navy Bureau of Weapons 


How Good is the 
Weapon System Approach? 


Weapon System Evolution... 


Mankind’s earliest weapons, the fallen bough, a rock or a 
stone axe, have been transformed by time and a burgeoning 
accumulation of knowledge, techniques, processes, skills and 
experiments into complex and intricate devices almost beyond 
the fantasies of even our recent ancestors. 

Today’s devices can leap high into the heavens and dive 
deep in the oceans, go to far places with incredible speed and 
uncanny accuracy. They can unleash destructive forces gen- 
erated by the basic energy processes of the universe, energy 
whose by-products threaten to extinguish all life on this planet 
if we insist on using these devices. We are rushing to the thres- 
hold of “push button” warfare—man’s key to either world 
peace or self extinction. 


Goaded by two world wars in one generation a “police action” 
just as devastating, a wholesale application of research and the 
scientific method, the human race has not only found a way to 
unleash the energy of the cosmos but also devised inumerable 
kinds and varieties of destructive weapons, defenses and counter 
weapons. 


Today's weapons combine a huge heritage of accumulated 
knowledge, not from one field but from many fields of science 
and engineering. These combinations end up as amazing systems 
taking thousands of scientists and engineers more than a decade 
to devise, build, test, redesign, rebuild, retest, and finally to 
complete a single weapon. 

This combination of many things to make up a single device 
has led to the use of the word “system” or “weapon. system” 
as a general term, has launched, too, a heated Defense debate 
on the merits and problems of using “weapon system” concept 
in defense contracting. 


HE system approach to defense 

contracting continues to be a con- 
troversial item. It is promoted by big 
business, fought by small business, ind 
used by cognizant defense groups as 
an “easy out.” 

It has been the basis of major re- 
organizations in DOD activities. It is 
the subject directly or indirectly of 
various bills in Congress. 

What factors led to the widespread 
interest in the system approach, what 
are the pros and cons, and is the sys- 
tem approach really the best answer 
for the development of today’s large 
complex weapons? 

The system approach to defense 
contracting—is it good or bad—and 
from whose standpoint? 

More specifically, is the system 
approach necessary because of: 


a. Limitations on the numbers and 
quality of Government personnel which 
can be hired. 

b. Need for a single central author- 
ity to direct design and development 
effort of all participating contractors. 

c. The problem of coordinating the 
design of related equipment being 
developed and produced at different 
places. 

d. The need for faster decisions. 

Further, does the system approach— 

a. Increase costs? 

b. Hurt small business? 

c. Make standardization difficult? 

d. Reduce plant dispersal? 

e. Adversely affect the national 
mobilization potential? 

f. Adequately protect the taxpayers 
money? 


Background 


First what is the system approach? 
For the time being, let us limit our 
selves primarily to the consideration 
of aircraft and missile, where this ap- 
proach started, General Dave Baker, 
in a lecture at the Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces, said: 

“A weapons system consists of the 
air vehicle, together with all airborne 
and ground based supporting facilities 
required to make it a unit of striking 
power. 

Air Force Regulation 70-9 on Pro 
curement and Contracting further 
amplifies this as follows: 

. . . “The complete weapon s;stem 
includes all related equipment. ma 
terials, services, and personne! re 
quired solely for the operation of the 
air vehicle or other major element of 
the system, so that the instrument of 
combat becomes a self-sufficient unit 
of striking power in its intended em 
vironment.” 

It should be kept in mind that the 
term System is applied to many things. 
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It nay mean a control system within 
a 1issile, the missile itself, or an over- 
all \veapon system, 

he degree to which the system ap- 
proich is applied to contracting varies. 
In the all-out approach, a single 
“prime” contractor gets full responsi- 
bility essentially for development and 
production of a “weapon system.” In 
this case, the one prime contractor is 
the only one directly responsible to 
the Government, and the only one 
with whom the Government deals di- 
rectly. 

This company then lets subcontracts 
as needed for major portions of the 
development—seldom or never does a 
single company have the necessary .en- 
gineering personnel and background 
experience to handle all of the varied 
problems and items of equipment. 

In the partial approach, the respon- 
sibility of the prime contractor is more 
limited. He may have responsibility for 
the coordination of the over-all sys- 
tem, and for the development and 
production of only a portion of it. With 
this approach, the Government lets 
direct contracts to each of the major 
suppliers, rather than letting them be 
subcontractors to the prime contractor. 

Thus we are considering—Is it ad- 
vantageous for the Government to deal 
only with a single prime contractor, or 
is it better that the Government let 
contracts directly to each of the major 
activities involved in the program? 


Expanding R&D 


Starting in the mid-1930’s, the mili- 
tary services in this country began ex- 
panding research and development. 
World War II greatly accelerated this 
expansion. The airplane achieved status 
and the aircraft carrier replaced the 
battleship as the backbone of the fleet. 
Manual optical sights evolved into 
automatic radar tracking systems. Ord- 
nance generally grew in complexity. 

Some expansion in the technical 
personnel in Government responsible 
for planning, directing and prosecuting 
this development work took place. 
Some new Government laboratories 
and test facilities were established. 
Howe ver, this increase was insufficient 
to ta.e care of the added work load. 

It »ecame necessary to place more 
and »ore of the development work in 
the | ands of outside contractors. A 
telati ely few people in the Defense 
activ. ies could administer the con- 
tracts whereas, if any of the design 
work vere done by Defense personnel, 
it gre itly reduced the total work which 
could be administered. 

Pri-r to and during World War II, 
the » ilitary agencies directly handled 
muck of the design, development and 
procu.ement of many ordnance items 
and <omponents of aircraft. These in- 
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cluded such things as engines, instru- 
ments, gun mounts, etc. These items 
were then made more or less standard, 
directly procured and made available 
to the aircraft designers and manu- 
facturers as Government Furnished 
Equipment (GFE). 

As speeds increased and wind tun- 
nels smoothed and sleeked our air- 
craft, items that were once standard 
often fitted into the new designs like a 
1959 Cadillac in an old model-T 
garage. In many cases, they needed 
modification or complete redesign. If 
used as furnished, they provided far 
less than an optimum installation. 


Coordination Problems 


In addition the growing complexity 
required dozens of scattered activities 
and specialized groups to work simul- 
taneously on the components, subsys- 
tems and _ systems, which, when 
brought together, made up the whole. 
While the necessary coordination of 
such work was once satisfactorily 
handled by the Military technical agen- 
cies, a rash of problems began to occur. 

In the words of one report “The 
present procedure of assigning de- 
velopment and procurement respon- 
sibility on the basis of individual 
equipments instead of a system, re- 
sults in a coordination problem which 
has outrun the ability of the services 
and industry to handle.” The simple 
and easy solution appeared to be to 
make the airplane designer totally re- 
sponsible for the aircraft and its gear. 

Other factors encouraged the use of 
the system approach. The shortage of 


engineers in Government in relation 
to the great expansion in research and 
development effort made it increas- 
ingly difficult to follow the work in 
any detail. Also as pointed out in an 
address on the subject, as personnel 
become relatively more scarce, the 
purely administrative duties consumed 
a larger share of their time. This led 
to the often-heard complaint, “You 
don’t need an engineer on this job.” 


To further aggravate the shortage, 
Government operations have many re- 
strictions and problems not imposed 
upon industry. Tax money must be im- 
partially used. Each potential contrac- 
tor must have the same consideration. 
Small business activities must be given 
every opportunity to share in Govern- 
ment contracts. 

Records suitable for Congressional 
investigations must. be maintained. 
Changing laws, directives, statutes, or- 
ders and instructions must be com- 
plied with. Every action must be de- 
fendable against the occasional un- 
scrupulous senator or congressman who 
insists that his constituent should have 
gotten a contract. Cases are known 
where congressmen have resorted to 
investigation of the personal lives and 
finances of engineers handling projects 
which went to the “wrong” contractor. 

“Dual staffing,” the use of both 
civilian and military personnel in some- 
what parallel positions, with the mili- 
tary normally in charge, has been the 
subject of studies both inside and out- 
side of the Government. One of the 
factors often referred to is the basic 
training of most military personnel to 
command military field operations and 


ai 


Above is shown the general scheme of the Weapon System contracting approach. 
The Government has a contract with the prime contractor only. The prime contractor 
then lets sub contracts to others for several of the major items to be developed or 
supplied. Each of these reports to the prime contractor who is responsible for the 
overall development or for the assembly and checkout of the item if production is 


involved. 
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the logical growth of the idea... 


not research or engineering projects. 
The military organizations have their 
share of the “Don’t rock the boat” ad- 
herents. Problems similar to those of 
State Department personnel in Viet 
Nam can be found in the Department 
of Defense, although not so wide- 
spread. Lack of background on tech- 
nical problems sometimes helps to 
make military personnel more than 
willing to shed technical responsibility. 


The present strong focus on the 
budgeting, bookkeeping and account- 
ing procedures has enabled groups, 
who might normally be expected to 
handle this work, to “unload” much de- 
tail on technical personnel, many of 
whom feel they have become involved 
in a “numbers game.” Thus, mecha- 
nized records rather than being an aid 
to engineers, in some cases at least, 
appear to be a considerable burden. 
Some engineers feel that they are 
working for the machines rather than 
that the machines are working for 
them. 

While Parkinson’s Law of expand- 
ing personnel applies to Government 
as well as industry, Government per- 
sonnel is limited by Congress. Abso- 
lute ceilings are placed on depart- 
ments. The breakdown from _ this 
reaches down to the smallest group. 
A group may hire typists or engineers, 
but the total employed must not ex- 
ceed a fixed number. Consequently, 
many engineers are doing their own 
filing and clerical jobs. 

In some cases as few as six people 
(including one typist) are respon- 
sible for the technical (R&D) aspects 
of a missile development on which 
thirty million dollars a year is being 
spent. 

During and for several years after 
World War II, the organization of 
military activities was based upon a 
subject or item break-down. For in- 
stance in the Bureau of Ordnance, 
there were branches for Fuzes, Ex- 
plosives and Warheads, Rocket Pro- 
pulsion, Fire Control, Launchers, Tor- 
pedos and later Guided Missiles. 


Why Specialization? 


Each branch handled all of the 
items of its specialty. The Fire Control, 
Launcher, or other experience and 
know-how was grouped. The experi- 
ence and background on one fuze, was 
directly available on the design and 
development of another. The max- 
imum use was made of specialty 
knowledge. Varying workloads on proj- 
ects were spread and smoothed out. 
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But the System Approach beckoned. 
It attracted adherents and fans like 
any other new and dramatic idea in 
the public eye. It was not sufficient to 
use it for contracting. Organizations 
must be built around it—both in in- 
dustry and Government. 

Companies such as Glenn L. Mar- 
tin put out brochures proclaiming the 
new management technique—System 
Management. Everywhere “System” 
was the watch word. 

In the Bureau of Ordnance, early 
in 1956, the Research and Develop- 
ment Division was completely reor- 
ganized to a system type of function- 
ing organization. Three types of 
weapon systems were recognized—sur- 
face launched, air launched, and un- 
derwater launched. 

The old subject-type branches were 
split three ways. Where previously one 
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Atlas is only one .example of what the 
weapons system technique can accomplish. 


fuze group served the Bureau, now 
there were three groups, each in its 
own separate corner, but each one of 
the three System Offices was respon- 
sible for a complete weapons system. 
Prior to the system type organiza- 
tion, means did exist to coordinate 
complex and far flung projects. They 
included _ specifications, coordination 
drawings, design data books, the auto- 
matic distribution of correspondence, 
drawings and other information by all 
activities in a program to each other 
activity having an interest. To work, 
the use of these must be planned and 
made effective early in a program. 
The coordination drawings are a key 
item. They establish the available 
space, shape, mating dimensions, and 
other critical information which ties 
together the hardware being developed 
at different places. The coordination 
drawings can be made the responsibil- 


‘4 


ity of the principal contractor. Or they) 
can be prepared by a “service” com) 


tractor acting as an extension *of «he 
Government activity. 


For best results there must be a de) 
sire of contractors to cooperate, to) 
reach optimum compromises. And the} 


cognizant Government technical ae 


tivity must be available to arbitrate) 
or make decisions if team work and | 


cooperation does not bring agreement; 


Where has it Worked? 


At least three major programs have 


used this method of coordination with” 


good results and few problems of fit 
when items come together. Thesé 


projects involved several activities in=) 


side Government as well as a score OF 
more of contractors. 
These projects were run without 


line authority, ie. without a direct 
chain of command to order or dictaté, | 


But, the seed of system concept grew 


and flourished. It developed powerful 


support from the larger contractor 
who hoped to secure system contract 


with the larger dollar volume and 


greater degree of control. 


The Air Force swept wing B-57 SAC 


bomber contract at Convair was oné 


of the first large scale system contracts,} 
The Army gave Sperry-Rand the 


“Sky Sweeper” a combination of mm 
dars, computers and guns. Starting iff 
1949, Sperry soon had twenty major 


subcontractors and delivered the first 


unit in about a year and a half. 


A second prime then went to the) 
AC Spark Plug Division of General] 
Motors, with Sperry providing tech 
nical assistance. Some 200,000 draw.) 


ings were involved. Deliveries started 


in 1953 and provided the Army with) 


an agreeable indoctrination into the 
system approach. ‘ 

In the Navy, after a strongly worded 
recommendation from an 


the development and procurement 
Electronic equipment. 

These actions brought vigorous pre 

tests from small business groups. Thesé 
in turn brought strong statements from 
the military telling primes to “stay @ 
their own back yards.” But a com 
sistent steady pressure has been mail 
tained by the larger companies pre 
moting the systems approach. And 4 
“prime” contract for a “Systems de 
velopment and production” remains 
the goal of every sizeable defense con- 
tractor. 
(Next month we will present son.e of 
the pros and cons of the system ap- 
proach, together with industry, Ton- 
gressional, and Defense personnel °:om- 
ment. ) 
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industry” 
study committee, the Office of Naval: 
Material issued a directive making the 
system approach mandatory for use i” 
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Engineering and production 
versatility at ACF permitted 

. the design, testing and mass 
production of the Army's 
M-52 Self-Propelled 105-mm 
Howitzer vehicle. 


ERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
DIiViStion oO F ACF INDUSTRIES, iNCORPORATED 
Products for Defense 


For example: Rocket Engine Cases* Missile Ground Support and installation Equipment 
Artillery Shells - Radar Structural Members + Armor Piate * Armored Vehicies 
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Ninth in a series 


on government-contractor relationships 


by David Fromson 


Director 


Greer Hydraulics, Inc. 


How BIG Isn’t Small? 


One of the thorniest problems facing Government procurement is that of 


determining which firms qualify for small business benefits. Why this is so, 


and what can be done about it are discussed by author Fromson. 


ECENT studies show that “the num- 
ber of businesses currently operat- 
ing in the United States is well over 
4 million—a record level . . . the vast 
majority of them consist of small enter- 
prises. Roughly % of all concerns have 
fewer than four employees; and over 
99.8% have fewer than 500—the 
usual delineation of ‘small business.’ At 
the other extreme, the top 1% of the 
firms furnish roughly % of all jobs.” 
These statistics dramatically reflect 
the vital role of so-called “small busi- 
ness” in the American economy and 
the important function it performs as 
a basic element within the defense and 
mobilization industrial base. Under the 
“set aside program,” a proportion of 
military procurement is placed with 
“small business’°—Defense Department 
estimates that about 30% of all defense 
procurement can be purchased through 
small business firms. Congress par- 
ticularly has been sensitive and sym- 
pathetic to the needs of the small busi- 
ness man. It was not unexpected, there- 
fore, that at the last session, Congress 
renewed the Small Business Act and 
established the Small Business Ad- 
ministration as a permanent Federal 
Agency. 

It has been settled that Small Busi- 
ness Administration is the final arbiter 
on whether a firm is “small business,” 
and its decision is binding on the vari- 
ous Governmental agencies, including 
Department of Defense. It is for this 
reason that it becomes most important 
to find whether the rules and criteria 
in this area are adequate and correct. 

Congressional policy on “small busi- 
ness” is clear and unqualified. It pro- 
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vides that, “It is the declared policy 
of the Congress that the Government 
should aid, counsel, assist and protect, 
insofar as is possible, the interests of 
small business concerns in order to pre- 
serve free competitive enterprise, to 
insure that a fair proportion of the 
total purchases and contracts for prop- 
erty and services for the Government 
(including but not limited to contracts 
for maintenance, repair, and construc- 
tion) be placed with small business 
enterprises, to insure that a fair pro- 
portion of the total sales of Govern- 
ment property be made to such enter- 
prises, and to maintain and strengthen 
the over-all economy of the Nation.” 


What the Law Says 

The Act further provides, “A small 
business concern shall be deemed to 
be one which is independently owned 
and operated and which is not domi- 
nant in its field of operation.” Besides 
the foregoing, the Administrator, in 
making detailed definition, may use 
these criteria, among others: 

“Number of Employees and Dollar 
Volume of Business: Where the num- 
ber of employees is used as one of the 
criteria in making such definition, for 
any of the purposes of this Act, the 
maximum number of employees which 
a small business concern may have 
under the definition shall vary from 
industry to industry to the extent neces- 
sary to reflect differing characteristics 
of such industries and to take proper 
account of other relevant factors.” 

Small Business Administration, from 
the first, has thus been given respon- 


sibility for defining small business, and 
for establishing yardsticks to determine 
whether a firm is dominant in its field 
of operation. As a practical expedient, 
Small Business Administration has one 
set of standards for its procurement 
program and an entirely different set 
for lending activities. In this article, 
primary concern is with the problem 
of defining small business for procure- 
ment generally, and in particular, to 
see if Small Business Administration 
has erred in its administrative deter- 
minations concerning size standards. 

Before June 1, 1957, eligibility for 
Small Business Administration procure- 
ment programming was limited in 
blanket fashion to firms of 500 or less 
employees. This proved rigid and in- 
adequate for it failed to account for 
sharp variances from one industry to 
another. On June 1, 1957, Small Busi- 
ness Administration declared its defini- 
tion of small business for Government 
procurement and said that such a firm 
would be “A concern that (1) is not 
dominant in its field of operation and 
with its affiliates, employs fewer than 
500 employees, or (2) is certified as a 
small business concern by Small Busi- 
ness Administration.” The regulation 
then goes on to define the calendar 
period for computing “number of em- 
ployees.” 

If a firm has 500 employees or ‘ess, 
and is not dominant in its field, it :nay 
represent such facts and qualify for 
benefits of the Small Business Act it- 
cluding the Government’s set aside 
program. This is “status through repre 
sentation” and is done by checking the 
proper box on the Government request 
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for proposal or invitation to bid. 

Vhere a firm is over 500 employees, 
it may seek small business status 
through certification. In such case, it 
applies for a small business certificate 
to the regional or branch office of 
Small Business Administration nearest 
to its principal place of business. In 
applying, it certifies that, with its 
affiliates, it is not dominant in its 
industry. 

It should be well noted that there 
is no apparent ceiling on the number, 
where small business status is sought 
through certification. 

To aid the Administrator in specific 
problem situations, there is a Size 
Standards Committee within the Small 
Business Administration. This group 
passes on borderline situations cover- 
ing affiliated concerns, size, and the 
complex matter of dominance in the 
field of operation. There are no pub- 
lished yardsticks to guide industry on 
how Small Business Administration 


makes these determinations—little diffi- 
culty has apparently arisen in deter- 

. . . “ . . ”> 
mining if a company has “affiliations. 
But in determining “size” and “domi- 
nance,” industry must be dependent 


completely on administrative determi- 
nations, with the problem compounded 
by wide discretionary powers given to 
the local SBA _ regional managers 
throughout the country. 

In both situations—achieving small 
business status through “representa- 
tion” and “certification”—there is the 
common rule that the firm be “not 
dominant in its field of operation.” 
This regulation provides “a concern is 
not dominant in its field of operation 
when it does not exercise a controlling 
or major influence in an area of busi- 
ness activity. In determining whether 
dominance exists, consideration shall 
be given to all appropriate factors, in- 
cludiig volume of business, number 
of er:ployees, financial resources, com- 
petitive status or position, ownership 
or control of materials, processes, 
pate ts and license requirements, 
sale: territory and business activity.” 
The: », it is respectfully submitted, are 
norn's so difficult to ascertain with any 
unifemity that it is, as a practical 
matt -, impossible to fairly administer 
the . -tion. 


Cle ification Needed 

C gress did not, in floor debate 
or c nmittee report, clarify what it 
mea: to encompass in the concept of 
“dor sance.” Without such a guideline, 
we « n only look to the general pur- 
pose’ for which Small Business Ad- 
mini sation was formed—and in ex- 
amir ig this, there is a predominant 
then —to deny the benefits of the 
Act -> any firm where such benefits 
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might create a monopoly or hurt com- 
petition. If a given firm would, be- 
cause of its position within industry, 
lessen competition if granted small 
business status, it should be denied 
such status. To protect small business, 
competition must remain full and free 
and according to the statute, “Oppor- 
tunities for the expression and growth 
of personal initiative and individual 
judgment must be assured. . .”. 

As we noted, Small Business Ad- 
ministration has not yet, to the best 
of my knowledge, published standards 
pertinent to this phase. Government 
contractors are thus unable to de- 
termine whether certain competitors 
are by Small Business Administration 
rules dominant in their industry. 

It strongly recommends that fixed 
criteria be set in accord with industry 
classification as declared by census and 
regularly published so that this re- 
quirement may prove more meaningful. 
Should it be impossible to set these 
criteria, the requirements of “domi- 
nance” should be eliminated. 

A more serious problem concerns 
the Small Business Administration “em- 
ployment size standards.” Reverting to 
the lending program of Small Busi- 
ness Administration, we find that SBA 
has established schedules setting forth 
census classification codes for desig- 
nated industries (and particular prod- 
ucts) and has pre-determined the 
number of employees which will dis- 
qualify such firm as small business. 
Similar schedules should be set for the 
procurement program. 

This overall problem is inherently 
most difficult. I am sure SBA officials 
are doing the best they can to find 
the necessary solutions. Its Inter- 
Agency Task Force has rendered yeo- 
man service in this area. It is true that 
actual operating conditions prove the 
conclusion held by many that it is 
not possible to classify firms serving 
the Government, either by product or 
industry. First, certain products the 
Government buys are unique and not 
subject to classification. Many bidders 
produce a variety of articles so, if com- 
modity classification were used, the 
same firm might be small business 
for one product and big business for 
another. The Attorney General of the 
United States, in one of his annual 
reports to the Congress, stated “No 
matter how firms are classified, aban- 
doning the rigid 500 employee rule 
poses problems . . . Classification of 
manufacturers by commodities, prod- 
ucts or even by industries, may be 
attended in practice by so large a 
number of individual determinations 
to be made in doubtful cases that the 


facilities of both a procurement agency 


and the SBA will be unable to handle 


the load.” 


. The point I wish to make is that it 

would be better to have no criteria 
than criteria which are ambiguous 
and unenforceable. When a Govern- 
ment contractor states that he believes 
he is “small business,” he has no way 
to tell whether he is dominant. He only 
can state that, with all his affiliated 
companies, he employs less than 500 
persons. Without clarifying data from 
the SBA, legislation is needed to amend 
the current rule so the contractor need 
not guess on his position in the in- 
dustry. 

We now come to the heart of the 
matter—cases where a firm has over 
500 employees and wants to be certi- 
fied as small business. For internal ad- 
ministration, SBA has generally set a 
ceiling of 1000 employees. But despite 
this, theré are instances where certifi- 
cates were issued where total person- 
nel were over 1,000. 


Headaches Compounded 

The problem becomes more compli- 
cated when we use the following ex- 
ample. X Corporation with 5000 em- 
ployees, manufacturing turbines and 
net worth of $10,000,000, decides 
to diversify and forms a_ wholly- 
owned subsidiary four blocks from its 
major plant, to manufacture Army 
uniforms and employing 90 people. 
Under the current thinking at SBA, 
this subsidiary—concededly not domi- 
nant in the uniform business—could 
achieve small business status through 
certification, since this subsidiary, with 
affiliates, has over 500 personnel. 

It is grossly unfair to the bonafide 
small business firm engaged in the uni- 
form business to allow this type of 
competition. Unquestionably, the vast 
resources of X Corporation will sup- 
port much of the overhead and bur- 
dens of its small subsidiary. Further- 
more, if the subsidiary were to manu- 
facture the same product as the parent 
or an item related to that product, the 
same result would occur although there 
is some confusion on this point. If 
the subsidiary is housed in the same 
plant, there is also a problem of 
whether such firm could be considered 
“small business.” 

In conclusion, it is apparent that 
there is a need for real clarification 
and possibly legislation on this sub- 
ject generally and in particular, on 
provisions regarding size determina- 
tions for small business firms. Should 
it be impractical to devise such im- 
plementation, I would recommend that 
for procurement, the ceiling of 500 
employees be imposed (including em- 
ployees of affiliates) but excluding any 
question of dominance within the in- 
dustry or field of operation. 
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OR A nation whose survival could 
depend on control of the seas, it is 

alarming that we should actually know 
more about the surface of the moon 
than we know about the deep-sea floor. 

A major assault against the United 
States undoubtedly would come from 
the seas, not space. Thus this country 
must know more about the seas than 
the enemy knows. But the fact is that 
the Soviets are making a more strenu- 
ous effort to unlock the secret of the 
seas than is the United States. 

The Russians are conducting a crash 
program of oceanographic research, 
while only a handful of U.S. scientists 
are even concerned about underseas 
studies. Only $8 million has been au- 
thorized by Congress for studying the 
oceans that cover 72 percent of the 
earth. Meanwhile, the U.S. is spending 
billions of dollars for political farm 
subsidies—to cite only one non-essen- 
tial item in the national budget. 

The importance of oceanographic 
research lies in that understanding the 
secrets of the sea is necessary to suc- 
cessful undersea warfare. Detecting 
and identifying submarines, as well as 
killing the enemy craft, depends upon 
knowing the properties of the sea—the 
effect of water on sound transmission 
and undersea explosions. Oceanography 
teaches submariners how to use the 
seas to conceal themselves, and teaches 
anti-submarine warfare forces how to 
seek their quarry. 

As Sen. Warren Magnuson (D- 
Wash.) pointed out last year, the 
United States—with over 12,000 miles 
of coastline—is “wide open to as many 
Pearl Harbors and Nagasakis as there 
are missile firing Russian submarines.” 
- “From the point of view of military 
operations,” the Congressional Commit- 
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tee on Oceanography said last year, 
“there is no comparison between the 
urgencies of the problems of the 
oceans and those of outer space.” 

Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of 
Naval Operations, recently seconded a 
Navy report that warned: “There has 
been no effort to improve research 
ships in this country in the last 15 
years. If we are to get ahead of the 
Russian submarine menace and stay 
there, a 10-year program must be im- 
plemented.” 


The Russian Challenge 


Navy has clearly stated the situa- 
tion: “Submarines cannot function 
properly in the strategic areas without 
adequate knowledge of currents, bot- 
tom topography, sound velocities, ocean 
temperatures and weather. We are 
now ill-equipped to provide that knowl- 
edge because we lack ships capable of 
working in the northeast Atlantic, the 
north Pacific and the Indian Ocean.” 

American oceanographic research 
has starved while the Soviet Union has 
lavished money on research ships, 
scientists and equipment. 


The Soviet scientific fleet includes 
the following vessels: The 12,000 ton 
ice breakers Ob and Lena; the 15,000 
ton icebreaker Moskva; the 6,000 re- 
search vessel Mikhail Lomonosov; the 
5,546 ton Vityaz; the 5,000 ton Pole; 
the 3,000 ton Savastapol and Okean; 
the 1,500 ton Diamond and Equator. 
The Soviets soon will have ready the 
6,000 ton atomic icebreaker and re- 
search vessel Lenin. 

The Mikhail Lomonosov, constructed 
in 1957 as a research ship, is of greater 
tonnage by itself than all U.S. ocean- 


ographic vessels combined. 

The government and privately owned 
oceanographic research fleet available 
in the U.S. totals 14. One of these is 
the 1,800 ton Chain, a converted sub- 
marine rescue ship. Next largest is 
the 533 ton Vema. The majority are of 
less than 200 tons, some are almost 
30 years old. These are the ships that 
are. supposed to match the oceano- 
graphic research fleet of the Soviet 
Union. 

A vast expansion of oceanographic 
research is needed if U.S. forces are 
to be assured top effective operation 
of our submarine force and maximum 
defense against the Soviet undersea 
menace. 

What might a massive effort in 
undersea research develop to aid naval 
commanders? 

One discovery with practical appli- 
cation was the undersea equivalent of 
the atmospheric jet stream. Named the 
Cromwell Current after Townsend 
Cromwell who discovered it in 1952, 
this is an Equatorial current in the 
Pacific Ocean. Two hundred and fifty 
miles wide, 3,500 miles long and 300 
feet below the surface, the Cromwell 
Current flows eastward at three knots. 
For commanders who want to move: at 
top speed, the current has an obvious 
application. Oceanographers also have 
learned that a ship following the «xis 
of the Gulf Stream can make several 
additional knots. 

U.S. knowledge of the oceans is 
tragically inadequate. Even roughly 
adequate maps exist for no more t ian 
2 per cent of the total ocean flor. 
Mountain ranges are hidden thouse 2ds 
of feet below the surface of the oc: an. 
So well are they concealed that w en 
a U.S. nuclear submarine journeyec 10 
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the North Pole she discovered a tre- 
mendous mountain range extending all 
the way to the pole. No one knew they 
existed. Such valleys or mountains are 
full of sound ducts, currents and in- 
versions. They provide thousands of 
hiding places for submarine skippers 
who know their special properties. 

One of the most important oceano- 
graphic tasks is undersea surveying. 
National Academy of Sciences has esti- 
mated that the most essential surveys 
could be completed in 10 years. The 
task would require 15 to 30 deep sea 
vessels. The cost would be from $20- 
to $30-million a year. 

Oceanographic surveys would rep- 
resent only the beginning of a major 
research program. The fundamental 
properties of the ocean waters and 
ocezn bottom must be studied. For 
example, we need accurate information 
on magnetic variations on the ocean 
floor. Because the magnetic anomaly 
detctor is one basic ASW tool, unit 
con:manders need to know which vari- 
atic 1s are caused by mineral de- 
pos s and which by submarines. 

Cceanography must receive major 
em; nasis because undersea warfare 
mo'2s to deeper levels each year. 
Nu ear-powered submarines will mean 
tha’ submarines will be deep-running. 
Ou~ own submarine builders are turn- 
ing iway from emphasis on speed to 
str deep-diving abilities. Experi- 
me s with the bathysphere designed 
by \uguste Piccard have gone 20,000 
fee’ below the surface. Navy’s interest 
in cep operations is indicated by a 
cor.:act with Reynolds Metals Co. for 
the battery-powered Aluminaut. This 
cra, taking her name from the six- 
inc aluminum plates that form her 
pre sure hull, will be able to go 18,000 
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feet under the sea. This submarine, to 
be launched in December 1960, will 
be turned over to Navy for scientific 
ocean studies. Designers believe the 
48-foot submarine will be able to re- 
main submerged 36 hours and cruise 
100 miles at depths 15 to 20 times 
greater than modern submarines. 

The possibility of operational craft 
at such depths indicates the revolution- 
ary character of submariners’ thinking. 
They recognize that deep water is a 
submarine’s best friend. 

Another experimental craft is the 
World War submarine Baya, with Sub- 
marine Flotilla 1 at San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. The Baya is engaged in re- 
search and development work for the 
Navy Electronics Laboratory at San 
Diego. This research laboratory is in 
the forefront of Navy’s drive to extend 
sonar capabilities. Cdr. Lyle D. Oder, 
commanding the Baya, says his sub- 
marine’s mission is to explore all as- 
pects of underwater sound. The Baya 
has been fitted with a new 23-foot 
bow section, and two 42-foot booms 
have been added to the sides of the 
Baya’s hull. These revolving booms are 
sonar antennae. 

Sound-ranging detection devices are 
the heart of current anti-submarine 
warfare. Thorough understanding of 
water’s effect on sound is imperative. 
Changes in water temperature distort 
sound as water does light. Sound is 
bounced back, and sonar readings be- 
come inaccurate. Submarine com- 
manders can seek thermal layers where 
they can lurk undetected by sonar 
on sub-hunting surface units. 

For effective mine sweeping oper- 
ations, naval commanders need to know 
the magnetic properties of the ocean 
bottom, acoustical conditions in varying 
sea states, and information on cur- 
rents, water turbulence and _ water 
pressures affecting mines. 


What Will Maps Do? 


The task facing U.S. oceanographers 
is to gain detailed understanding of 
the fixed properties of every ocean 
area where U.S. warships expect to 
operate. A hunter-killer force, steaming 
toward a particular destination, should 
have all of the scientific facts on bot- 
tom conditions, temperatures, salinity, 
etc., in that area. Also, a system of 
undersea reporting should be estab- 
lished, just as worldwide weather re- 
porting has been set up. Weather con- 
ditions under the seas are as important 
to sub-hunters as normal weather con- 
ditions are to aviators. Deteriorated 
undersea weather can make much 
existing sonar deaf. Helicopters can- 
not trail sonar balls in high seas. 
Improved understanding of waves 
might lead to more effective sonar 


buoys. Undersea weather can affect 
homing torpedoes, anti-submarine 
rockets and nuclear weapons used to 
kill submarines. 

Some ingenious devices have been 
developed to help provide continuous 
undersea weather reports for naval 
commanders. One is the so-called 
Swallow buoy, named after British 
oceanographer John C. Swallow. This 
buoy sinks until it reaches a level 
where the seawater has precisely the 
same density as the buoy. The Swal- 
low buoy drifts with deep water, 
broadcasting signals that can be heard 
on surface ships. This type of buoy 
can be anchored or dropped at sea 
and queried by electronic signal on 
water condition data. 

Among undersea instruments that 
should be experimented with to greater 
degree are undersea noise-makers. A 
possible way to disrupt actions of a 
Soviet submarine force would be to 
fill transit and coastal defense zones 
(where missile firing may take place) 
with electronic noise that prevents subs 
from finding their targets. 

Noise to distort sonar readings is 
comparable with the. use of radio and 
radar jamming. Such electronic counter 
measures offer a fruitful field for sci- 
entific investigation. Truly effective 
noise-makers might force submarines 
to surface, exposing themselves to sur- 
face radar on U.S. sub-hunters. A clear 
radar report would enable sub-hunters 
to move in on short order. 

The Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Laboratory has worked on a noise- 
maker called the Imp—for impulse 
generator. These Imps use hydraulic 
pressure to create undersea shock 
waves as strong as those from a large 
block of TNT. The Imp can be sus- 
pended under a ship, sending waves 
long distances under water. Oceanog- 
rapher Columbus Iselin has said: 
“We know that sound pushed out by 
explosives can go, at some levels, for 
thousands of miles. There isn’t an ocean 
in the world big enough to lose the 
sound of a pistol fired at the right 
depth. 

“If Mr. Eisenhower could say to 
Khrushchev, ‘We can see every one of 
your submarines in the seas around us,’ 
we would be in a far better cold war 
position today.” 

To acquire the information it needs 
regarding the oceans to get the Soviet 
submarine threat under control, the 
United States must adequately sup- 
port oceanographic research. And this 
same knowledge is no less important if 
our own submarines and surface craft 
are going to operate at full effective- 
ness throughout the oceans of the 
world. The stake in the struggle for 
knowledge of the seas can be summed 
up in one word: survival. 
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This Month: 


Lt. Gen. Truman H. Landon, USAF 


Deputy Chief of Staff/Personnel 


ERSONNEL training in the Air 

Force (and the other Services for 
that matter) used to be a reasonably 
simple job. Particularly in the officer 
cadre, holding a man at lieutenant rank 
for from 10 to 17 years allowed plenty 
of time for personnel rotation through 
all squadron specialties. 

Then too, most Air Corps men were 
primarily aircraft drivers, in one form 
or another. Real specialization, highly 
advanced, pertained only to a few, 
such as doctors, lawyers, quarter- 
masters. 

Today, finding and training the men 
to do the work has become far tougher. 
The technological revolution is tend- 
ing to pull military manpower re- 
sources in two opposing directions. On 
one hand, a high degree of specializa- 
tion, particularly among officers, has 
become more and more necessary. 
Still, the requirement for men with 
broad experience to fill the top jobs 
remains. 

How to keep this delicate scale in 
balance, and constantly improve Air 
Force personnel calibre at the same 
time, is the responsibility of an organ- 
ization headed by Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Personnel, Lt. Gen. Truman 
Hempel Landon. 

Says General Landon, “My early Air 
Force experience was primarily in Air 
Force operations where we had to 
qualify in all positions. I’m glad I did. 
It probably saved my life a couple of 
times. 

“On the other hand, a young rela- 
tive of mine (an Air Force captain) 
has developed a better military back- 
ground in eight years than I was able 
to in eight years. One big reason: to- 
day’s training is far better. Admittedly, 
he is more specialized, but there will 
be less and less development of broad 
experience types in the future. We 
can’t afford now to take the time.” 

Landon moved into his new job last 
July from an assignment as Com- 
mander, Caribbean Air Command (for 
which he took a voluntary grade cut 
to Major General because of his in- 
terest in Latin American affairs, a feel- 
ing “there is a job down there that 
needs doing.”) 

His first reaction when he hit the 
Personnel office: “It’s amazing to see 
how much detail and procedure into 


pas 


which we have to go.” Other than that: 
“The planning is done in more or less 
the same way we planned in opera- 
tions.” Concerning the way Defense is 
run, biggest change Landon has noticed 
since his last tour in Washington (in 
1953-56 as Asst. DCS/Ops, then Air 
Force Inspector General) is the weapon 
system concept functioning within the 
general staff organization. 

It wasn’t there then. “We're getting 
better integration in the beginning 
than we used to. In my area, we begin 
thinking about the people that will be 
needed for a system from the earliest 
moment. We're looking at the total 
setup early enough to avoid some of 
the’ undesirable results of former 
weapon developments.” 


Not that Landon has no problems. 
Among the real or potential headaches: 
the tendency toward officer specializa- 
tion. Unless watched closely, it could 
steer the Air Force into the same over- 
specialization trend which now con- 
cerns many elements of the Navy. 
Finding and holding on to technical 
talent is another problem, although 
Landon says it’s less of a problem now 
than it was. 

There are two reasons for the prob- 
lem: technical requirements are, now 
so great, that industry is competing 
hard for the talent. He adds that it’s 
not so rough now because of the 
Cordiner pay raise study (most of it) 
winning Congressional approval and 
because there has been a relaxing of 
the restrictions on some extra Service 
benefits—“But we haven’t gone as far 
as we think we should.” 

Another bugaboo with which he 
must wrestle, as have all DCS/Person- 
nel men before him: the Officer Effi- 
ciency Report. “It’s the most impor- 
tant single document written on an 
officer. True, there are other docu- 
ments, but none provides the same 
continuity. You have only to sit on one 
board to realize its value. We have 
spent a lot of time on the ER through 
the years trying to arrive at a proper 
form, and we probably always will— 
but it’s never going to be perfect.” 

Landon’s own ER rating is top 
grade. Son of a Midwest banker-farmer 
(who married a German girl while 
studying piano in Leipzig), Landon was 
born in Missouri, went to high school 


in Carlinville, Ill. “I went through the 
usual boyhood evolution of wanting «0 
be, variously, a locomotive engineer, a 
fireman, and so on until I went io 
Blackburn (IIl.) college and found out 
about this flying business.” 

“Since Carlinville had only one 
newspaper (a weekly) and we were a 
little bit out of touch with this sort of 
thing, the only way I knew to get into 
an airplane was through West Point” 
(a course two of the town’s leading 
citizens, a West Point-graduated gen- 
eral and an Annapolis-graduated vice 
admiral, helped him plot). 

He graduated from the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy in 1928, was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the Coast 
Artillery Corps, moved into Primary 
Flying School at Brooks Field, Texas. 

His first tour was with the 60th 
Service Squadron at Fort Crockett, 
Texas, where he first met “another of 
those seventeen-year lieutenants I men- 
tioned earlier” name of “Nate” Twin- 
ing. His first exposure to Latin America 
came in 1936 when he joined the 
Sixth Bomb Group in the Panama 
Canal Zone. He arrived in Hawaii on 
the same day the Japanese did, spent 
most of the war commanding the Sev- 
enth Bomber Command. 


Highlights of his career lately: one 
of the founders of the National War 
College; Air Force member of the Joint 
Strategic Survey Committee in the 
Office of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
DCS/Ops Director of Plans (in 1950); 
Deputy Commander-in-Chief and then 
Assistant to the Commander-in-Chief, 
United States Air Forces in Europe (he 
actually ran USAFE for one _ time- 
stretch while Gen. Norstad was setting 
up Allied Air Forces in Central Eu- 
rope). 

A general at 38, 54-year-old Truman 
Hempel Landon today is running one 
of the Air Force’s key operations, in 
essence, supplying manpower for a 
military team constantly being required 
to do a bigger job with fewer people. 
To do the job well is going to demand 
a healthy chunk of administrative 
talent. A normally personable Midwest- 
erner, Landon has already acquired an 
office reputation for tough talk wher 
it’s needed. 

Asked about his businessman role, 
Landon says, “The Air Force is one 
service which realized, even when till 
an Air Corps, the importance of good 
management principles. Lately, we 
have been looking more and more to 
management, are more aware of it now. 

“But I feel we sometimes mis- 1s€ 
the term. Good management pract'ces 
occur, or should occur, in all ph: ses 
of responsible top positions—operat: »ns 
as well as the handling of funds . nd 
resources.” 
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MAJOR: Air TRs for eleven men to Los Angeles? 
Too expensive! 

MINOR: No, sir. We'll save $8.76 per man. 

MAJOR: Well, for the luvva... Look at the... 

MINOR: ... time saved? Takes 31 hours by train... 
only 3 hours by Scheduled Airlines.* 


* Always compare surface with air! You’ll save time and money when you fly your men on 
the Scheduled Airlines! 





CERTIFICATED Scheduled Airlines OF THE U.S.A. 


HENY AIRLINES CONTINENTAL AIR LINES LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS NORTHEAST AIRLINES Ss 
CAN AIRLINES fs 

MEA Ate tines DELTA AIR LINES MOHAWK AIRLINES NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES ere WDGAD AIDLNES 
FF AIRWAYS EASTERN AIR LINES NATIONAL AIRLINES OZARK AIR LINES UNITED AIR LINES 

AL AIRLINES FRONTIER AIRLINES NEW YORK AIRWAYS PACIFIC AIR LINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 


RAL AIRLINES LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
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View of the TK-15 Vidicon Camera as seen from the front. Note 9-inch 
4 lens turret, which can accommodate zoom lens and 3 standard lenses. 


Please send new brochure “TK-15 Camera” 


NAME. 


WITH RCA 


This is a high quality vidicon camera which meets 
professional standards in many ways yet is avail- 
able at a price consistent with educational 
budgets. The TK-15 is dependable, easy to oper- 
ate and maintain, and built to endure rough usage 
—it.is the finest quality vidicon camera yet 
developed for educational needs. 


TK-15 features include the following: feedback 
circuits for constant high-quality pictures... 
built-in test signals for maintenance of peak 
performance . . . a 7-inch viewfinder for easier 
focusing and framing of pictures ...a four lens 
turret large enough to permit simultaneous 
mounting of zoom and standard lenses . . . sturdy 
camera construction. These features result in the 
reliability and performance required by effective 
educational programming. 


Educational TV systems may begin with a single 
TK-15 camera as a nucleus, and then be expanded 
to include film and slide facilities, as well as 
additional live cameras—all without rendering 
obsolete original equipment. 


Your requirements for educational television can 
be met to best advantage with this efficient, 
expandable new RCA equipment. 


Dependable! 
Easy to Operate! 
Easy to Maintain! 


NEW BROCHURE 


also complete list of 





ORGANIZATION 


TK-15 users available on request. 
Mail coupon. RCA, Dept. B-299 





Building 15-1, Camden, N. J. 





ADDRESS. 


In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company 
Ltd., Montreal. 
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RCA Vidicon Camera System 


TYPE TK-15 VIDICON CAMERA 


4 Steps in Expansion 
with TK-15 System 


a 


en 


] Start with one-camera system. The TK-15 is the Expand to include film and slide accessories 
e heart of a basic television system. @ using the same camera. 


ering 


Expand to a two-camera system with film and Expand to a system with two live cameras and full film 
e slide accessories. e and slide facilities incorporating vidicon film camera. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


BROADCAST AND TELEVISION EQUIPMENT 
Tmk(s) ® CAMDEN, N. J. 
DECTMBER 1959 











A new brochure on Philco’'s CAPABILITIES is yours for the 
copy 


asking. Just write on your business letterhead for your 


6 RI Oe 


THE 
LAST 
WORD... 


...and your guarantee of peak 
performance, reliability and economy 

in a vast variety of complex ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENTS and SYSTEMS 


PHILCO offers unequaled experience and capabilities in the creation, 
engineering and production of an unlimited range of sophisticated elec- 
tronic and electromechanical devices and systems. In satellites, missiles, 
communications, infrared and weapons systems, Philco is a major con- 
tractor on many vital projects for defense. In communications, data 


processing, closed circuit television and countless other complex elec- 
tronic products for industry and business, the name Philco is symbolic 
of quality. Whatever your requirements in advanced electronics, Phiico 
has the people, the resources and the capabilities to meet them. PHILCO 
... the first name in electronics . . . the /ast word in quality. Government 
and Industrial Division, 4700 Wissahickon Ave., Phila. 44, Pa. 


PHILCO 
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Logic and Leadtime at ARDC 


Reorganizing ARDC won't save a billion dollars next year, 


but it will make a better, more efficient Command 


by Fred Hamlin 


66 O MATTER how you rearrange 
1 NX the furniture in your house, the 
grocery bill is going to be about the 
same. All we have tried to do in re- 
organizing Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command is to improve our own 
internal management structure.” 

The speaker is one of the top man- 
agers in the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command. The reorganization of 
which he is speaking is one that 
touched practically every office in 
ARDC, from Headquarters down to 
the field. The aim is to strengthen the 
entire ARDC organization, and to bring 
all of the responsibilities of ARDC in- 
to sharp focus—at the proper place 
within the managerial structure. 

The changes in ARDC will bring 
that command into closer accord with 
the Weapons System way of doing 
business, while at the same time allow- 
ing for closer Air Force control over 
the many costly and complex projects 
for which it has ultimate control re- 
sponsibility. 

At the ARDC Headquarters level, 

the aims were to draw a sharp, clean 
line between line and staff work, doing 
awa.’ with some of the dim gray areas 
that had previously plagued the com- 
man‘l. By divorcing the need for what 
one high-ranker called “keeping an eye 
on project 2479,” the new offices of 
the ARDC Deputy Chiefs of Staff will 
be ; ble to strengthen the overall plan- 
ning’ analysis and policy elements of 
thei work. 
_T>oese Deputy Chiefs will replace 
form r “Deputy Commanders,” covering 
Res ces, Research, Ballistic Missiles, 
and Veapons Systems. At first glance, 
thes. categories would appear some- 
how unrelated and slightly illogical; 
at s cond glance, this is fairly ob- 
viou y the case. What ARDC dis- 
cove sd was that in allowing its or- 
ani tion to evolve with the skyrocket- 
ing: quirements of Air Force research, 
and evelopment, it had given the or- 
Zani: .tion too big a job—it simply 
coulc 1’t keep up in its present form. 
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An excellent example of this is the 
Ballistic Missile Division, formed in 
the face of top-priority need for de- 
velopment of an Air Force space/mis- 
sile force. Ordinarily, under the old 
set up, BMD would have been made 
into one of the many centers that 
handle actual hardware development 
for ARDC. But the problem BMD had 
to meet definitely called for a more 
elevated position—one where the BMD 
Commander could ram his programs 
through successfully in the shortest 
possible time. ARDC felt that the best 
way to do this would be to have 
the BMD Commander (then Gen. 
Schriever) reporting directly to Com- 
mander, ARDC, as a Deputy Com- 
mander. In this capacity, the BMD 
Commander would also have the 
power to make decisions on his own. 

As witnessed by Thor, Atlas, Titan 
—in short, the Air Force ballistic mis- 
sile program—the system worked. So 
well in fact, that the present field set 
up in ARDC is moving rapidly towards 
more of the same. Although Col. J. C. 
Maxwell rightly points out that many 
techniques used by BMD would have 
no application outside of that organiza- 
tion, it is fairly plain that many of the 
other techniques will serve as models 
for the other two development Divi- 
sions when they are set up. 

These two will be the Wright Air 
Development Division (combining 
Wright Air Development Center and 
Directorate of Systems Management) 
and the Command and Control De- 
velopment Division (with elements in 
Cambridge Research Center and vari- 
ous ESPO’s). The remaining Division 
in ARDC will be the Research Divi- 
sion, using the present AF Office of 
Scientific Research, and _ including 
ARDC’s European Office and other 
groups concerned with basic research. 

While the difference in the jobs that 
the various centers must handle makes 
it difficult to compare the organiza- 
tions themselves, it is possible to spot 
one or two fairly significant trends. 

First, steps will be taken in each of 
the three development divisions to 
bring Air Materiel Command into 


closer contact with the job that ARDC 
is doing. The arrangement will prob- 
ably be much like the one presently 
used at BMD, with AMC maintaining 
a Ballistic Missile Center, virtually in 
the same building. This relation- 
ship will be easy to set up at the 
Wright Air Development Division, 
working with the already-existing Aero- 
nautical Systems Center at Wright- 
Patterson AFB. In the case of the 
Command and Control Development 
Division, more work will be needed— 
supplying one of the reasons that 
CCDD will be the last of the Divisions 
to be set up. 

Second, ARDC will extend its efforts 
to improve service to the user com- 
mands—SAC, TAC, ADC and so on. 
The dual aim will be to maintain closer 
contact with these commands through- 
out the development cycle, and to put 
ARDC and the user commands in a 
better position to work with the con- 
cept of concurrency, called “the one 
area that I consider to be of great im- 
portance in compressing time” by 
ARDC Commander Schriever. 

To this end—and again following 
BMD’s lead—each of the development 
divisions will include an office similar 
to, and handling the same job as SAC- 
MIKE at the Inglewood missile divi- 
sion. The basic job is to make sure that 
the using command is ready (in terms 
of personnel, facilities, training) for 
the weapons they will get from ARDC. 

In both of these instances, one major 
target under fire is weapons integration 
—and all of the many headaches con- 
nected with this area of transferring a 
development project to materiel in- 
ventories and to the hands of the units 
which must work with the finished 
weapon system. Because of the rapidly 
diminishing of lead times brought 
about by using the concept of con- 
currency, the line between a R&D 
project and an operational system has 
become fainter and fainter. The in- 
evitable result has been the need 
for ever-closer coordination between 
ARDC, AMC and the using commands. 

Fourth of the operating divisions 
will be set up without involving any 
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major changes in the former Air Force 
structure. This will be the Air Force 
Research Division, located in Wash- 
ington under Brig. Gen. B. G. Holz- 
man. Including the old Office of 
Scientific Research, this division will 
have a broader base than any of the 
other divisions. The job is to handle 
the “R” in R&D for the Air Force. 
This means that the division will be 
operating in an area that includes and 
goes beyond each of the specific areas, 
working generally in the area of basic 
research. 

In this capacity, the Research Divi- 
sion will work closely with each of the 
Development Divisions, and will pro- 
vide a sounding board for the many 
ideas regarding basic research that are 
generated outside of the Air Force. 

With each of the division com- 
manders acting as Deputies to Gen. 
Schriever, and thus having authority 
to make decisions in their own areas, 
the ARDC Headquarters will be freed 
for more careful and effective staff 
work and policy guidance. The Head- 
quarters reorganization was made 
official on 5 October, and only a few 
polishing touches are needed to have 
the new set up in full swing. 

In comparing the before and after 
organization charts for ARDC Head- 
quarters, it is hard to believe that it is 
the same organization. The new ar- 
rangement is almost a classic staff pic- 
ture, with the six Deputy Chiefs of 
Staff covering the areas that would be 
expected. 

In what is probably the most im- 
portant single change in the structure, 
all of the previously scattered planning 
functions have been brought together 
in one office—the new DCS/Plans. In 
doing this, ARDC was able to con- 
solidate the work formerly done under 
the Deputy Commanders for Weapons 
Systems and Research in one DCS for 
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Research and Engineering. The new 
Plans operation will be the heart of 
the new organization. 

At the same time, the new DCS for 
Research and Engineering will be able 
to keep track of the various projects 
in the field from their beginnings until 
they are turned over to Air Materiel 


Command. Previously, monitorship had 


to be moved from Research to Weapon 
Systems, depending on project status. 

Under the new system, the progress 
of a given project would follow 
roughly the following pattern. Most 
likely a new idea would be generated 
in the field, and would then be sub- 
mitted to ARDC Headquarters, where 
it would be turned over to the DCS 
for Plans, for evaluation. 


Next, the project—if approved— 
would be passed on to Headquarters, 
USAF, where a go-no-go ruling would 
either kill it or return it to ARDC. If 
returned to ARDC, it would be given 
to the office of the DCS for Research 
and Engineering. DCS/R&E would 
then farm it out to one of the field 
divisions, along with the full authority 
to insure earliest possible completion. 

Throughout the development cycle, 
the work done by ARDC Headquarters 
is confined to broad programming, 
planning and policy guidance. The 
move is summed up by Gen. Newton, 
DCS/Plans: “The former Headquarters 
ARDC structure was geographically 
dispersed and had a mixture of com- 
mand and staff functions to the detri- 
ment of accomplishing either of these 
functions effectively. The new Head- 
quarters ARDC organization is effec- 
tively streamlined through proper de- 
centralization of detail program man- 
agement to the field, and a strengthen- 
ing of appropriate command head- 
quarters functions in the areas of pol- 
icy, planning and program analysis.” 


As is indicated by the extent of the 
changes, the groundwork that has been 
laid for the ARDC reorganization was 
thorough and extensive, and has been 
in the works for over two years. On 
21 November, 1957, Chief of the Air 
Staff Gen. Thomas White requested 
that the AF Scientific Advisory Board 
conduct a study on Air Force research 
and development. The result of this 
study was the so-called Stever Report, 
published in June 1958. 

Among its many recommendations, 
the group suggested that ARDC be re- 
organized along functional rather than 
geographical lines, with Deputy Com- 
manders in charge of these areas, and 
the facilities doing the work. Although 
Air Force disagreed on the definition 
of “functional lines,” the recommenda- 
tion was followed. 

Stever suggested that the amount of 
control exercised from the top of the 
chain of command be reduced, and 
authority and responsibilities placed at 
the same levels. Control of specific 
projects no longer rests with ARDC 
Hq., but is delegated to the field 
Deputy Commanders. 

Stever proposed that research and 
development funds be handled as 2 
separate appropriation. The fiscal 1960 
budget contained such a breakdown. 

In April this year, Lt. Gen. Bernard 
Schriever was named to replace Lt 
Gen. S. E. Anderson as Commander, 
ARDC. One of his first acts in the new 
job was to appoint a committee o! Air 
Force officers to conduct a follow-up 
study on ARDC organization. 

Comments one Air Force committee 
member: “We had the same objectives 
as the Stever group, and found «ll of 
the same problems. Our only poi:ts of 
disagreement were on how to take care 
of the problems. You might say that 
our work was an effective response 
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the Stever report.” Although there 
e definitely differences in the prob- 
:1-solving approaches, it might be 
cre accurate to say they were varia- 
ious on the same theme. As indicated 
ove, the process within ARDC was 
re refinement than disagreement, 
nd there can be little doubt that the 
ls to which the reorganization is 
ving are the same as those sug- 
gested by Stever. 


But the groundwork is only half the 
battle in revamping an operation as 
large as the billion-dollar Air Force Re- 
search and Development program. If 
it took two years to plot the course, it 
will take another year for ARDC to 
get where they are going. While major 
parts of the change were only a matter 
of changing a title or rewriting a job 
description, there are still many prob- 
lems to take care of before the last 
domino can fall in place. 


As outlined by Gen. Schriever in .a 
recent press conference, the entire over- 
haul will be handled on a three-part 
basis, working from the top down. With 
a few relatively minor exceptions, the 
new staff alignment at Headquarters, 
ARDC is complete at this writing. Still 
in process is the detailed planning on 
the four divisions—with most of the 
work concentrating on the Command 
and Control Development Division. Of 
the four new divisions, this one comes 
closest to starting from scratch, and 
will probably require several months 
to hit its full stride. 


Last phase in the change-over will 
be assigning, the various centers 
throughout the Command. Eventually, 
all of these will be assigned to one of 
the Deputy Commanders. 


If it is true that re-arranging the 
furniture won’t cut down on the groc- 
ery bill, it is equally true that the re- 
airangement can make the house much 
more comfortable to live in—and may- 
be even save the housewife some time 
in getting her work done. While sav- 
ing money may not have been the 
majc- objective of ARDC’s reorganiza- 
tion, it is worth quoting Lt. Gen. 
Schi ver on what is being tried: 

“I can state very simply what our 
majc objective was, and that is to so 
orga: ze the Command and so establish 
man: sement procedures which will give 
us n xximum capability for compress- 
ing i.e time between the initiation of 
deve :pments to the introduction of 
new ystems into the operational in- 
ventc -y.” 

Th re can be little question that the 
orga: zation will do much to enable 
ARD > to do a more efficient job of 
provi ing the Air Force with the up- 
to-da > equipment that it needs to pro- 
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---CAE TC-106 


(USAF TYPE MA-1A) 


PORTABLE 


STARTIN 





STi) MODEL 141 
TURBO-COMPRESSOR 
ENGINE 


e This fine product of Continental 
development and manufacture, with 
the CAE Model 141 turbo-compressor 
as its heart, has a five-year record of 
exceptional performance to its credit. 

... More than 1,000 MA-1A’s and their predecessor MA-1’s have been delivered to the 
Air Force since 1954. There, actual experience has led to upward revision of hours- 
between-overhaul schedules, with an eventual period well in excess of 2,200 starts indi- 
cated as likely. USAF-type units in use by certain aircraft manufacturers, and not subject 
to Air Force requirements as to return to overhaul, have exceeded 3,400 starts and are 
still in excellent operable condition, no change of major parts having been made. . . 
Official Air Force records show low overhaul cost, in combination with 99.5 per cent 
service availability, and almost complete freedom from field down time for maintenance 
or modification—all in addition to the important factor of low initial price . . . When it 
comes to USE-PROVED ground support equipment, CAE is first choice. 


KK « 





CAE gas turbine dels—the f J69's—are in Cessna's T-37A 
twin jet trainer, Ryan's Q2 Firebee target missile, Temco’s TT-1 Navy 
jet trainer, and other aircraft. From the J69 have evolved the highly 
versatile new Series 356 turbines, including jet p for d and 
unmanned aircraft up to 2,400 Ibs. thrust, a boundary layer control air 
pump, and an aft-fan version turbojet, as well as a free shaft turbine 
of 3,500 hp. 




















CONTINENTAL AVIATION & ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES AND RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENTS AT 12700 
KERCHEVAL AVENUE, DETROIT 15, MICHIGAN . . . PRODUCTION DIVISION AND FIELD 
SUPPORT, 1330 LASKEY ROAD, TOLEDO, OHIO. 

SUBSIDIARY OF CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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FLEET SUPPLY OVERHAUL .. 


Stocking Ships for the Future 


by RAdm. Thomas Burrowes 


Commander, Service Force Atlantic 


CHAIN reaction is now in prog- 

ress, reaching from the laboratory 
bench into the supply lockers of every 
ship of the U.S. Fleet. This is the 
process of modernization. Research in 
new weapons and equipment is the 
first action in the chain—stocking re- 
pair parts for them is one of the last. 
But until] the whole reaction has been 
completed, we cannot have a modern 
Navy. 

Modern equipment, of course, re- 
quires maintenance. Supply readiness, 
therefore, is fundamental to fleet readi- 
ness. To maintain Fleet readiness re- 
quires periodic check-ups. This is the 
essence of supply overhaul. 

For the past year Commander, 
Service Force, U.S. Atlantic Fleet has 
had contracts with Consultants and 
Designers, Inc. and Designers Service 
Co. to provide Fleet Supply Research 
Teams. Timed with their basic over- 
hauls, our ships are assisted by these 
contract teams, or by a Naval Ship- 
yard Fleet Supply Research Team, in 
performing a supply overhaul—that 
is, bringing on-board stocks and records 
into conformance with latest available 
allowance lists. 

In brief, the process starts aboard 
ship about six months before the ship's 
arrival in port for its regular overhaul. 
The crew must insure that the allow- 
ance list and actual on-board equip- 
ment agree. Completing this at sea re- 
duces the number of tasks to be ac- 
complished during the overhaul period. 

During the overhaul period all store- 
room stocks are identified, inspected, 
and counted. Inventory results are re- 
corded on appropriate ship’s stock 
records. Invoices for excess material 
and requisitions for shortages, together 
with a report covering the entire sup- 
ply overhaul, complete the task. In- 
variably, adjusting storage space and 
revising the material locator system are 
part of the task. 

The Navy furnishes from the ship’s 
crew the technical and specialist rat- 
ings required for the supply overhaul. 
The Fleet Supply Research Team 
assists and guides shipboard personnel 
assigned to the project. Navy's con- 
tribution to the team will vary, since 
many smaller ships can furnish few, if 
any, specialists. However, military per- 
sonnel have contributed from 40% to 
80% of the supply overhaul effort. 
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In present early stages, the opera- 
tion is essentially a research project 
which, of course, will change with ex- 
perience. Information is gathered re- 
flecting usage rates, technical consid- 
erations, and the crew's own experi- 
ence in operating shipboard equip- 
ment. This knowledge will eventually 
serve to increase the ship's efficiency 
and endurance. 

Several trends in naval affairs have 
resulted in the principle of supply 
overhaul. One of these is the result of 
our various research programs. New 
equipment is being installed aboard 
ship at an increasing rate. This has 
double effect in support and supply 
areas. 


What Navy Faces 


First, the modernizing ship’s equip- 
ment currently involves about 350,000 
changes annually in Navy’s stock lists. 
Paperwork inherent in these changes 
would overwhelm supply channels ex- 
cept for mechanized procedures. But 
while paperwork may be loaded on 
machines, physical inventory changes 
must be made by men. 

Second, the make-up of the crew is 
changing. Increasing complexity of 
equipment requires specialized opera- 
tors and repairmen. These personnel 
make up a growing percentage of the 
ship’s crew. As specialized personnel 
increase, Supply Corps personnel and 
others can be expected to decrease, 
growing complexity and numbers of 
supply items notwithstanding. 

This is reflected by comparing 
stocked supply items and supply billets 
on ships before World War II and 
now. There are few statistics to trace 
the changes, but certain changes may 
be readily seen. The number of items 
in the custody of a Supply Department 
on a cruiser before World War II was 
about 8,000. Today on a comparable 
ship there are as many as 36,000 items 
in supply. But in numbers of billets 
and in experience, present personnel 
allowances represent less than previous 
peacetime allowances. In comparable 
situations there was formerly a Com- 
mander (SC) versus Lieutenant Com- 
mander (SC) now. Moreover, he usually 
had one more officer to assist him than 
is now the case. Finally, he usually 
had a greater number of storekeepers 
to handle the fewer supply functions. 

Still another complicating side effect 
of modernization is often encountered. 


For a period of time—lengthening with | 
the degree of austerity we practice} 


the obsolescent continues to be used 


alongside the modern in ships of the 


same class. In few instances is equip- 
ment replaced on all ships of a class 
at one time. The kinds of equipment, 
both the old and the new, aboard 


otherwise similar vessels, are doubled. ~ 
Supply overhaul aims to enhance } 


Fleet readiness and to provide data 
needed. ashore and at sea for the best 
management of supply afloat. It is also 
an innovation in methods which well 
suits the Navy’s austerity program. 
While supply personnel aboard ship 
face an expanding workload, the num- 
ber of billets is being held at a mini- 
mum. The squeeze must not impair 
the readiness of the Fleet. The new 
approach to supply overhaul may en- 
able us to up-date supply afloat with- 
out disturbing permanent manpower 
distribution. 

Other considerations are reflected in 
the development of this procedure. It 
is recognized that stocking mechanical, 
electrical, and electronic devices pre- 
sents pitfalls which neither the train- 
ing nor experience of the typical store- 
keeper can avoid or solve. Such prob- 
lems as these and the periodic review 
of supply matters are basic reasons for 
supply overhauls. 

During the past year, three Fleet 
Supply Research Teams have been 
functioning on the East Coast. They 
have assisted in the supply overhaul 
of 17 Atlantic vessels. Of the half- 
million items found on board these 
vessels, over twenty-five per cent 
were excess of requirements. Book 
value of such items is over $2 million. 
More than 60,000 items on revised al- 
lowance lists were found lacking. Thus, 
offloaded items alone will more than 
defray the cost of the program. 

Using contract teams to initiate this 
procedure eases the test of the whole 
principle of supply overhaul. What- 
ever the short-run benefits of the pro- 
gram, and they appear to be subs‘an- 
tial, the question of long-run gains 
must remain open. 

If expectations for the prog am 
are realized, the plan will be refined, 
stabilized, and turned over to Naval 
personnel, without the help of the 
contractor. If long-run benefits do not 
reach expectations, the program will 
continue only so long as needec to 
bring supply afloat up to pre:ent 
standards of readiness. 
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Powerful, 27-mph 
L-W POWER-Flow”®... 


Builds new air-strips, bunkers, access 


and detour roads fast 


Quickly levels and accurately grades 
creas for radar and rocket platforms 


Provides drainage for roads, railbeds 
—helps speed convoys and supply trains 


through bad weather 


Permits safe, effective production with 


inexperienced personnel 


Takes heaviest work 
assignments... gives 
dependable day and 
night service through 
any emergencies 


peedy 190-hp L-W grader completes 
tough military dirtmoving jobs with ease 


Tie extra-heavy-duty, 190-hp L-W 
Adamst Model 660 handles tough 
military grader jobs fast and effi- 
ciently. With torque converter, this 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse machine 
gives you the effective work-power 
of an infinite number of power-speed 
combinations — at forward speeds 
to 27.4 mph, reverse speeds to 24.4 
mph. POWER-Flow 660 starts 
extra-heavy loads without lugging 

muscles” thru varying loads at 
constant speed...will not stall. 
On ‘ine finish-grading, smooth-run- 
nin;, “660” handles the job accurate- 
ly. Rocking treadle-type forward- 
revcrse power-shift pedal saves 
Mali -uvering time on every cycle... 
comes in handy for backing-up for 
shor’ one-way cuts, and to power- 
thru heavy windrows. 


100% anti-friction drive 


You get maximum benefit of total 
engine power at any speed. All gears 
and shafts in transmission, final 
drive, and tandems turn on anti- 
friction bearings. That means less 
power loss... more thrust for blad- 
ing big loads. It means lower fuel 
consumption per work unit, too — 
as well as less maintenance trouble. 


Sturdy, one-piece grader frame 


The rugged one-piece main frame 
provides a strong, stable blade 
foundation — essential for fast, ac- 
curate work. Front to rear members 
of the main frame are heavy steel 
U-channels — welded from front 
plate to boxed-in rear frame-end. 


Easy operation 


Military personnel changes con- 
stantly. With easy-to-run POWER- 
Flow 660, inexperienced men be- 
come efficient operators fast. Con- 
trols are simple, easy-to-understand, 
easy-to-reach. There’s no double- 
clutching, no frequent manual shift- 
ing to worry about on this torque- 
converter machine ...no “penalty” 
for guessing wrong on gear range 
selection. Your men can concentrate 
on bigger loads, safer travel, more 
accurate grades. 


Let us show you how this big 190-hp 
L-W Adams Model 660 can handle 
military grader jobs better than any 
other grader. Call or write us for 
complete information. 

tTrademark G-1856-ML-1 


LETOURNEAU-WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY 
A Subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


FACTORIES in Peoria, Illinois; Toccoa, Georgia; Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Sydney, Australia; and Campinas, Brazil 


Government Sales Dept. 
Peoria, Illinois Ph. 3-4521 
916 Ring Bidg., 1200 18th St. N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. Ph. Republic 7-7445 
994 Pacific Electric Bldg., 610 S. Main St. 
Los Angeles 14, Cal. Ph. Michigan 9-717 
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by Anthony Vandyk 


@ Paris, France—Substantially reduced 
procurement costs are being achieved 
for the countries of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization by the NATO 
Maintenance Supply Services Agency. 

Established in 1958, the Agency’s 
mission is “to facilitate the supply of 
maintenance materials among NATO 
nations with the objective of maximiz- 
ing the effectiveness of logistics sup- 
port to NATO Armed Forces and mini- 
mizing the cost to NATO nations in- 
dividually and collectively.” 

The basic advantages that the NATO 
Agency gives to member countries are: 
(1) savings through central procure- 
ment; (2) savings in repairs instead of 
new procurement; (3) savings in cen- 
tralized repair contracting; (4) sav- 
ings in buying and storing Insurance 
Items; (5) conserving foreign currency 
—-particularly dollars; (6) providing a 
central point for specialized advice and 
assistance in supply, maintenance and 
procurement, with a library of essen- 
tial information. 

In the first years of NATO, work 
was directed to building up the front- 
line strength of the various countries. 
This “shop window” concept was the 
only possible one at the time. Subse- 
quently it became more important to 
support the “shop window” with a cen- 
tral organization for spare parts, and 
for maintaining equipment with which 
the forces were armed. 

The United States originally shoul- 
dered most of the task of setting up 
centralized supply management for 
NATO countries. Help was provided 
to Grant Aid countries through Mili- 
tary Aid Advisory Groups. But in 
1956 Defense Department saw that 
Grant Aid was not building up the 
ability of European countries to man- 
age their own supply and maintenance 
problems. Two years later, the result 
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was the NATO Maintenance Supply 
Services Agency. 

The Agency has a truly interna- 
tional staff. General Manager is Brig. 
Gen. C. A. Heim, USAF; Deputy Gen- 
eral Manager is Ingenieur General 
Carel, French Army; the five Division 
Chiefs are: Colonel F. Fassio, Italian 
Air Force, Procurement Services; Col- 
onel T. H. Bakker, Netherlands Army, 
Maintenance Services; Dr. Artur Feest, 
Finance Ministry of the German Fed- 
eral Republic, Financial Services; Mr. 
Whitworth, USAF, Executive Secre- 
tary and Head of the Administrative 
Division; and Air Commodore W. A. 
Stagg of the British Royal Air Force, 
Supply Services. 

Initially, NATO Maintenance Supply 
Services Agency is undertaking a re- 
distribution program on _ high-value 
items for five aircraft types, and for 
selected items—based on value and 
usage—in fifteen pieces of major army 


_equipment. The five aircraft and fifteen 


major army items are those in Europe 
in the greatest numbers. They com- 
prise: 

Air Force Equipment: F-84; F-86; 
C-47; C-119; and T-33. 

Army Equipment: G-508 Truck, 2% 
Ton, 6x6; G-509 Truck, 4 Ton, 6x6; 
G-116 Truck, 6 Ton, 6x6; G-507 
Truck, 1% Ton, 6x6; G-503 Truck, % 
Ton, 4x4; G-502 Truck, % Ton, 4x4; 
G-200 Tank, light, M24; G-226 Tank, 
Medium, 90m/m Gun, M26, M26A1; 
G-102 Carrier, Half Track, M2, M2A1, 
M3, M3Al, M4, M4Al, MIS5AI, 
M16Al1, M21; G-185 Vehicle, Tank 
Recovery, M32B1, M32A1, M32A1B1; 
G-187 Vehicle, Tank Recovery, M32- 
A1B3, M32B3; G-207 Tank, Medium 
76m/m Gun, M4Al1; G-136 Car 
Armored, Light, MS; G-176 Car 
Armored, Utility, M20. 

The United States provided much 


Is Cutting NAT( 


The NATO Maintenance Supply 
M me = Services Agency offers member 
nations a more efficient way of 


information on these selected spares. 
The information was transmitted to 
the Agency on readily usable punch 
cards. About 10,000 items are in- 
volved. 

Although details are classified the 
Agency will also provide supply and 
maintenance management services for 
Allied Command Europe Forward 
Scatter System. The Agency is also 
working with the U.S. Army to estab- 
lish a European Inventory Control 
Point for supply and maintenance sup- 
port of certain guided missiles sys- 
tems furnished to NATO nations. 


Where Chateauroux Fits 


While policy planning is directed 
from Paris, the actual operating center 
of the NATO Supply Services System 
is at Chateauroux, in Central France. 
Chateauroux, headquarters for Air 
Material Force, European Area, (see 
June AFM) is now the location of the 
NATO Supply Center, supplying man- 
agement and the stockroom facilities. 
The: NATO Supply Center at Cha- 
teauroux is now managed by USAF 
but it will eventually be turned over 
to NATO, probably in mid-1961. The 
U.S. will also turn over Chateauroux 
depot functions to NATO as capability 
develops. Chateauroux has already as- 
sembled parts packages for the five 
aircraft types in the program. Spzres 
for the NATO lightweight fighter, the 
Fiat G-91, will also be stocked at 
Chateauroux. Instead of having exch 
country stock spares for the G-91, the 
stocks will be held at Chateauroux «nd 
distributed as needed. 

Pooling of resources is particulerly 
important for the missiles which are 
being supplied to NATO nations in 
increasing quantity. Missiles are ¢x- 
pensive and so are their componeats. 
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sweeping implications for the 


of Brest European economy. 


NATO costs should be lowered by 
placing distribution and control of mis- 
sile parts under Chateauroux. 
But the one area in which the 
NATO Maintenance Supply Services 
the Agency really pays off for member 
| nations is in procurement. Colonel F. 


ares, 
1 to 
unch 

in- 


= Fassio of the Italian Air Force and 
wed chief of the Procurement Division, 

algl cites the following example: “When an 
stab order comes in—say for 100 F-84 air- 


craft tires for Italy—we immediately 
check to see if any other countries 
have these tires in excess. If they do, 
we arrange to have them transferred. 
Say there are no excesses. We obtain 
from the manufacturer the prices—not 
s only for 100 tires but for 200 or 500 
or 1,000. When we get the prices, we 
go to the rest of the countries and ask 
ystem them if they need similar tires. We 
snot find out perhaps that another 400 tires 
Air are needed. So we already have the 
(see price and it’s a lot lower for Italy than 
of the if she had gone ahead on her own to 
mat¥ buy the tires. 
‘lities. In many cases no new procurement 
Cha- is necessary. There are few barriers to 
USAF tran ferring excess items from one 


yntrol 
; SUpP- 
sys- 


ected 
renter 


1 over cou try to another that is short. If 
‘The Ger sany is short of a particular F-84 
surour pari but Italy has an excess, the 
ability Age -cy simply orders the transfer and 
dy as- maks the necessary changes in its 
e five boo’ s. The Agency can buy anything 
Speres it n eds for stocking the Chateauroux 
or, the dep without worrying about customs 
A, duti‘s or taxes. When the items are 
ee sold to requisitioning countries, they 
1, he sually taxfree. 


e Agency also saves money by 
t alizing contracts for repairs. This 


ux and 


culerly 2s that enough work is available 
ch are ike it worthwhile for a contractor 
ons in 1 on the repair. These advantages 
< @ articularly apparent for insurance 
oneats. which are not required often, 
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although they may be costly and im- 
portant. By centralizing procurement 
and repair of these items overall cost 
to each nation is cut, and money is 
freed for other military expenditures. 
By centralizing management of storage 
of these items, more economies are 
possible because of the reduced stor- 
age room requirements. It will be seen 
that these insurance items fully justify 
centralized control. 


Centralization permits maximum use 
of trained specialists in supply, mainte- 
nance, and procurement. Instead of 
small teams in each country working 
in ignorance of what others are doing, 
and usually with minimum facilities, 
one team, specializing in a particular 
field, can efficiently coordinate the 
whole job. 


The stocking at Chateauroux is 
financed by a $25 million loan from 
the United States. But before the loan 
was made, some $8 million in advance 
orders had already been placed by 
NATO countries. NATO Supply Cen- 
ter customers pay a 5% surcharge on 
all items procured through Chateauroux 
to cover the cost of establishing and 
operating the facility. 


Technical aid is available from the 
Agency although demands have not 
yet been great. Germany used the 
Agency’s help in setting requirements 
for the German Air Force on a large 
order for J65 engine spares. The 
Agency was asked to recommend a 
spare parts list to be placed on con- 
tract. A member of the Agency’s Sup- 
ply Division carried this list to the 
U.S. and obtained recommendations. 
All major items were later screened by 
the contractor’s field representative and 
members of the German Air Force 
overhaul installation at Erding Air 
Depot. Thirteen items were deleted 
and 88 items were added. Quantities 
were reduced on 44 items. The eco- 
nomic order concept was applied to 
the whole order. This brought an in- 
crease in 164 items (about 30% of the 
total) but at an increase in total cost 
of less than 1%. As a result of changes 
made on the list it will now better 
support maintenance and overhaul pro- 
grams for the engine. The current 
order is some $400,000 less than the 
original contractor’s recommendation. 
This is a saving of $400,000. 

Free movement of military items 
among countries and simplified organ- 
ization for collective buying of goods 
and services from the best competitive 
sources is achieving what European 
statesmen have dreamed about for 
centuries. It is not too much to say 
that the basis for a unified economy in 
Western Europe has already been 
established through the NATO Mainte- 
nance Supply Services Agency. 
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SAVINGS 


SPACEFINDER FILES have proven, in 
hundreds of government offices, that 
they can SAVE YOU 50% or more 
filing time, space and money! 


Welded cabinet designed specifically for 
MAXIMUM FILING EFFICIENCY 


Spacefinders are complete, ready to use. 
When you move or change your depart- 
ment, you can MOVE THIS RUGGED 
FILE WITH CONTENTS INTACT! 


Optional doors give DUST, DIRT and 
FIRE PROTECTION, serve as pull-out 
work shelves, and have optional locks. 


Thousands of records 
visible and accessible. 


IN USE BY GOVERNMENT 
THROUGHOUT THE NATION 


Send today to Dept. AFM, Tab Products Co., 


995 Market St., San Francisco 3, for 24-page 
brochure on Spacefinder Files. 


FSF rrooucrs CO. 
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BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


¥x Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

yx Simple to operate—Type or Write on 
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Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 
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Over 400,000 in Use 
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Systems 


Management: 
Making it 
Work 


Army’s Transportation 
Corps describes how a sound 
Systems Management 
setup runs 


by Harry A. Jacobs 


Systems Management Officer 
Executive for Programs 
Office of the Chief for Transportation 


IKE any big organization where 

defined and often limited re- 
sources must be applied to set ob- 
jectives, the Department of Defense is 
continually striving to increase the 
effectiveness of its management. 

In the last few years, the individual 
Service Departments, encouraged by 
Department of Defense, have fre- 
quently applied Systems Management 
as a technique in selected programs, 
particularly those relating to new 
weapons, such as Polaris or other mis- 
sile systems. 

A more recent and less known de- 
velopment is use of systems manage- 
ment in introducing new conventional 
weapons and improved equipment. 
Also, it has been found that systems 
management can be applied not only 
to commodities (weapons and equip- 
ment), but to capabilities and services. 

Army Transportation Corps, because 
of satisfactory experience with systems 
management in the expanding Army 
aircraft field, has recently adapted the 
technique to other equipment and se- 
lected capabilities and services. This 
extension has aroused the interest of 
top Department of the Army officials 
and directors of material activities in 
the Technical Services. As may be 
expected, most interest hinges on “how 
will systems management affect my 
program—what will it do for me?” 

In discussing systems management, 
a basic premise is that the technique 
is a tool for the chief of a major organ- 
ization which can help him to render 
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decisions vital to success in his mis- 
sion. Systems Management is a control 
mechanism in attaining objectives by 
charting specific actions within a set 
time frame. It provides means for 
compilation, analysis and evaluation of 
information on progress in specific 
areas, correlating all factors with the 
end_ objective. 

An outline of the steps for develop- 
ing a sample system will clarify the 
technique and its use. In this connec- 
tion, definitions of a few important 
terms will be helpful. 

System: An arrangement in time of 
integrated actions and events leading 
to a predetermined objective within a 
given time frame. 

System Management: The direction, 
evaluation, and control of a specific 
System to assure timely and balanced 
meeting of a planned objective. 

Master Schedule: Diagrammatic rep- 
resentation of a management system, 
consisting mainly: of a time-scale and, 
against the time-scale, points represent- 
ing key actions to be completed to 
realize the overall system objective. 

Master Schedule Directive: An ac- 
tion directive which lists the key 
actions on the Master Schedule, as- 
signs responsibility for their accom- 
plishment, and sets the date when each 
action must be finished. 

Basically, System Development in- 
volves identifying the system, deter- 
mining essential actions, and formally 
establishing the system. 

The first step is to determine ob- 
jectives and goals to which systems 
management can be applied. Subse- 
quently, two factors govern the deci- 
sion to use the technique: suitability 
and need. Suitability means that the 
objective can be effectively managed 
under the systems principle. Need 
means that meeting a set deadline is 
essential to a major objective of the 
organization. 


Developing the Goals 


After identifying the system, the 
next step is to develop intermediate, 
time-phased objectives. This involves 
determining the actions to be taken 
and setting completion dates for these 
actions. Achieving overall objectives 
for which the system was formed 
depends on successful and timely com- 
pletion of every action. The time frame 
for the system and time phasing of 
actions must be realistic. 

Since System Management is ap- 
plied on a broad basis, the initial di- 
rective should be issued by the Com- 
mander. The directive should define 
the system objective, designate the Sys- 
tem Manager, staff and any field ele- 
ments with action responsibility, and 
the date the objective is to be reached. 


The initial directive should be d>- 
layed until the Master Schedule is 
complete. In that way specific action 
responsibility will be assigned at the 
earliest possible time. 

Once the system is formally set up, 
the system manager continuously mon- 
itors accomplishment of the  time- 
phased actions. System management 
requires documentation, determining 
necessary coordination machinery, mak- 
ing necessary adjustments in actions, 
and system analysis. 

Documenting System Management is 
in two parts: guidance and control. 
Guidance documentation is written in- 
formation from the System Manager 
to offices with action responsibility. It 
may cover new requirements, deadline 
changes, shifts in emphasis or even 
modified policy guidance. 

Control documentation consists in- 
itially of preparing the Master Sched- 
ule and Master Schedule Directive. 
Reports are then set up and progress 
charts are developed and maintained. 
These allow the System Manager to 
tell at a glance the status of the sys- 
tem, and guide program directors by 
pinpointing inter-relationship between 
actions. It also provides clear, timely 
information to the Commander, giving 
him a total picture of progress and 
serving as an up-to-date prop for brief- 
ing superiors. 

Coordinating actions necessary to 
the objective of the system is vital to 
managing the system. It is best done 
through a System Management Group, 
consisting of the System Manager and 
representatives of all agencies with 
responsibility in the system. Member- 
ship may be extended to individuals 
outside the organization to smooth co- 
ordination and liaison. The Group 
meets regularly to review status of 
system actions. 

In accomplishing System Manage- 
ment it is not unusual that adjustments 
in the Master Schedule be needed. 
Slippages take place and dates may 
have to be shuffled. Certain actions 
may have to be redefined. Depending 
on the nature and extent of adjust- 
ment, a formal change is required. In 
some cases adjustment can be recorded 
by changes on progress charts. In other 
cases they may involve transfer of 
responsibility for important actions and 
require a_ revision on the Master 
Schedule and the Master Schedule Di- 
rective. Documentation must at all 
times reflect current status. 

The System Manager continuously 
evaluates progress made toward the 
ebjective. He may find certain actions 
on the Master Schedule are not cor- 
rectly time-phased and that others 1:ced 
revision or deletion. Besides rev:2ws 
by the System Management Group, 
systems analysis also may stem from 
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Master Schedule Directive... 
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SCHEDULE 





DIRECTOR 
PROGRAM 
ACTIVITY 


ACV 


ACTION 


. Forward Restatement of Container 
Requirements to Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Logistics 


. Brief Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Logistics re Limited War Rail Re- 
quirements 


. Brief Transportation Board re New 
Guidance for Five-Year Material 
Program (FYMP) 


.- Forward FYMP Guidance to Trans- 
portation Supply and Maintenance 
Command 


command appraisals of program exe- 
cution which occurs in many Defense 
agencies. 

A brief review of systems manage- 
ment in an actual! Transportation 
Corps situation may provide a better 
understanding. Systems of Corps-wide 
application are designated by the 
Chief of Transportation. A Deputy 
Chief of Transportation is made Sys- 
tem Manager and is responsible to the 
Chief for meeting the system objective. 
The System Manager is aided by Sys- 
tem Management Engineers who are 
responsible for the day-by-day activi- 
ties on the systems. One senior system 
engineer usually handles each system. 

The System Manager, through the 
System Management Engineer, moni- 
tors all actions on the Master Sched- 
ule; guides and assists Program and 
Program Activity Directors; adjusts the 
program in coordination with the Pro- 
gram Directors; and recommends ma- 
jor changes in the Master Schedule to 
the Chief of Transportation. 

Program Directors are responsible 
for supporting and monitoring actions 
assigned to Program Activity Directors 
in Master Schedules; participating in 
or appointing representatives to Sys- 
tem Management Groups; and keeping 
informed of progress of systems man- 
agement in which there is direct in- 
terest. Functions assigned to Program 
Activity Directors include accomplish- 
ing all assigned actions within sched- 
uled time periods and reporting com- 
pleted actions to the System Manager. 

The Executive for Programs provides 
qualified Systems Management Engi- 
neers, establishes and maintains pro- 
cedures to be used in applying Sys- 
tems Management, and furnishes guid- 
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Revised FYMP 





ance on Systems Management tech- 
niques. The Executive for Programs 
also insures that the Systems fully sup- 
port applicable Department of Army 
and Department of Defense programs. 
Wide use of Systems Management 
in the Transportation Corps is shown 
by the number and types of manage- 
ment systems in being or under devel- 
opment. Eleven Army aircraft types 
are under systems management. Sys- 
tems are also being developed for 
three aircraft power plants. Also, two 
new amphibious vehicles were recently 
placed under systems management. 


Not Hardware Alone 


One capability-type system is being 
administered. Concerned with revising 
a projected materiel program, it shows 
how systems management can be ap- 
plied where an important administra- 
tive goal must be reached in a brief 
time span. Due to policy changes, the 
current Five-Year Materiel Program 
had to be revised drastically. Because 
of time limits and importance of the 
Program use of systems management 
was appropriate and necessary. Va- 
rious charts represent documentation 
for this management system. One of 
these, of course, is the Master Sched- 
ule, with numbered points on it rep- 
resenting specific actions from the 
Master Schedule Directive. A chart is 
also used to plot accomplishment of 
actions. Blank spaces on such a chart 
would indicate deletion of certain 
actions. This was found necessary in 
work on this particular system and 
would show that considerable “System 
Adjustment” may be needed. 

One application of systems manage- 


ACTION 
. Complete Revision of FYMP 


. Forward Revised FYMP to Office 
Chief of Transportation 


. Complete Review of Revised FYMP 


. Brief Chief of Transportation re 


. Forward Revised FYMP to Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistics 





PROGRAM 
ACTIVITY 
DIRECTOR 


ACM 
ACM 


DATES 
(1959) 
31 Aug 


1 Sep 


SAR 
EXP 


7 Sep 
7 Sep 


SAR 15 Sep 


ment to a service-type system has been 
made to date, on the extent and type 
of transportation support required for 
the Army Missile Program and _ the 
DOD projects on the Space Vehicle 
Program. 

The role of systems management in 
day-by-day operations cannot be set 
without knowing the inter-relationships 
of the technique, the program concept 
and overall organizational management. 

Because of the emphasis placed on 
the program system in the Army, com- 
patibility between program and sys- 
tems management is important. Sys- 
tems management aids in work with 
the command program. The com- 
mander may use it to control ob- 
jectives involving multiple programs. 
There is no room for conflict or com- 
petition. In many cases, actions needed 
for a particular management system 
are already a part of other programs. 
If any actions in a System are not 
programmed, the program activity di- 
rector should be sure they are in- 
cluded. 

Systems management occupies 4 
sound place within the command n:an- 
agement concept. It is a command tool. 
It should be used only in complex 
situations of great command intevrest. 
The success of any system depends on 
how well it serves managemen‘ in 
decision making. Value of this System 
is its synthesis of significant command 
actions to provide the commander and 
his staff with the “big picture.” Sys- 
tem Management also greatly red:ces 
“putting-out-the-fire” management by 
identifying problem areas in time to 
let the Commander apply corrective 
measures before he is faced with the 
actual problems. 
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Crystal-Ball Gazing ... 





(continued from page 15) 


cushion supported platform which will 
cairy 800 people plus equipment). 

ind, assuming the Russians can and 
will do anything we do along these 
lines, the Air Force is looking ahead 
ten years in technology to the satellite 
reconnaissance systems—to find and 
destroy these same mobile military tar- 
gets. The planning trick: Avoid becom- 
ing so enamored with these way-out 
ideas (even though all of them are 
technically feasible today) that we 
leave ourselves indefensible against 
such an old fashioned thing as a 
bomber attack next week. 


The Economic Hooker 


And even with all these philosophical 
problems about planning and _pro- 
gramming, monumental as they are, 
there is another hooker: the economic 
decisions, i.e. the budget, basically. If 
the nation were willing and able to 
give the Defense Department all the 
resources imaginable by anybody, the 
long-range planning job would be- 
come a snap. There are plenty of 
things worth doing. When the military 
begins to put priorities on the alterna- 
tives, under the squeeze of a limited 
pocketbook, picking the right choice 
becomes a little hectic. 

(In addition to all their fears about 

finding enough money to cover their 
national defense responsibility, the 
military finds itself saddled with a de- 
mand to “get going in space’—a re- 
sponsibility which no man in _ the 
Pentagon can justify except in terms 
of possible payoff at least ten years 
from now. It is a mark of public re- 
action to Russian moon shot success 
that such programs can be sold with 
relative ease today. Fifteen years ago, 
a similar military-born request would 
harc'y have been allowed admittance 
to tle front door of the Bureau of the 
Bud:zet office building.) 
Real point of all this: the Pentagon 
is doing a much more concerted, well- 
plan ied job of looking into its crystal- 
ball chan it ever has before. The pre- 
dicti1g job as used by military circles 
toda have become just as important 
as iiaintaining the present defense 
post’ re. 

S:'d an Air Force colonel of the 
plan: ing problem: “It has been some- 
thins like climbing the trunk of a tree, 
deve »ping this technical know-how. 
We .ave the scientific knowledge to 
do jv t about anything we want. We’ve 
teacl.ed the branches. The trick now is 
to lok ahead with enough dynamic 
intel! gence to pick the quickest, surest 
brancla to get us to the top.” 
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WATER + HEAT + GAS + ELECTRICITY » TELEPHONE * OFFICE MACHINES + RADIO AND TV + SERVICE CONTRACTS 





STOP CUSTOMER SERVICE GRIPES! 


ACME VISIBLE ROTARIES speed dispatching of your 
installation and service repair men. 











Keep promised service schedules. Centralize 
all incoming service requests and outgoing 
service orders around the efficient control 
hub of an Acme Rotary Dispatch Center. 
See at a glance the disposition of your field 
service force . . . equalize work loads and 
end service delays that breed customer dis- 
satisfaction. An Acme Rotary saves office 
space . . . saves time wasted in dealing with 
irate customers . . . builds your reputation 
for prompt service, your number one guar- 
dian of good customer relations. 











World’s largest exclusive makers of 
visible record systems. 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, Inc. 
8012 West Allview Drive, Crozet, Virginia 
Please send free report on order dispatching 


Rotary and other Rotaries for handling data and 
records 50% faster. 
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Proeurement Trends 





THE SEARCH FOR MORE AREAS WHERE SINGLE-MANAGERS would 

work better than present service alignments is still under study in the office of solese 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logistics. Two logical areas in Bec 
which the study may turn up results: communications, and health and medical _ fl 
operations. nd the 
ar 4 
at ab 

INDICATION OF NAVY’S TIGHT MONEY SITUATION is witnessed by level 
project FRAM, detailed on following page. Project amounts to transfusions with allow 
over-age ships, extending their useful life by only a few years. Cost: 10-20% of an ad 
the cost of a new ship. Useful life increase: 5-8 years. Summing up: will postpone Wh 
World War II hump problems with ships, spend valuable funds for a fairly to pu 


short-term gain. aging 
. lion d 


THE STOCK FUND WAY OF DOING BUSINESS appears ripe for some sage 
extension, with such a move looking particularly good to segments of the DOD two F 
Comptroller’s shop. Because they are using less of this type of funding than its des 
either of the other two services, Air Force would seem a likely area for expan- Unc 
sion. Because Air Force is not over-joyed with the idea, such a move would be will vu 


made slowly and carefully. and re 
compo 

BAD NEWS FOR INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS—notwithstand- sdb 
ing strong voices in defense of the MAP programs—is shaping up to another year years. 
of working hard to make ends meet. Unfavorable balance of trade, plus a tradi- greates 
tional reluctance to support this program ‘in many areas, could mean cuts in the World 


funding, in spite of Draper Committee recommendations to increase it. FRA 
per sh 
tension 


FOUR-WORD DEFINITION OF THE DIFFERENCE between General Ac- 
counting Office and the OSD/Service auditing operations is offered by one Pee 
Pentagon auditor: “We don’t hunt headlines.” Added the definer-of-the-difference, helicor 
“but then we aren’t a Congressional agency, either.” of the 
Center 











RELAXATION OF CONTRACT TERMINATION PROCEDURES appears 
in the immediate offing, spurred by F-108 cancellation. While the changes would 
not be drastic, they would re-arrange some of the sore spots of the past. Areas To R 
likely for overhaul include claims by contractors, abbreviated settlement proposals, TI 
audits and limitations of administrative reviews. will 

est | 

REVIEW OF TERMINATION PROBLEMS would be “thorough,” say De- industr 
fense sources, extending to prime contractor profits on subcontractor termina- fore i 
tions. Eventual aim of the study would be changes in ASPR. Although industry me 
claims the subcontractor’s claim should be the determining factor, DOD holds ; 7 
this to be unreasonable, giving the sub no good reason for holding claims in check. aa 

ARME 

AFTER FIRST ENTHUSIASM FOR COMMAND MANAGEMENT SYS- ing | 
TEM. a closer look at the Army’s program has turned up a couple of minor flaws. RAc 
Most important of the problems encountered is with the intricate detail the system Poli: y 
requires. Although the idea of having the commander think in terms of dollars is — 
unquestionably good, critics of the system feel that there must be an easier way ra 
to do the same thing. hie 

(2) «4 

BIG STEP FORWARD IN WEAPONS INTEGRATION will result in one 4 
aspect of ARDC’s recent realignment. In each of the divisions, there will be Air ders 
Materiel offices included, along with representatives from interested operating wide 
commands. Hoped for result: AMC and user will know what they’re up against sources, 
as far as getting their new weapons to inventory, can smooth the way to a Al 


greater extent. (9) giv 
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Navy Moves to Combat 


Fleet Obsolescence 


Navy has announced the start of the 
FRAM modernization program at Nor- 
folk Naval Shipyard for four Norfolk- 
based destroyers. Aim of the FRAM 
program (for Fleet Rehabilitation and 
Modernization) is to prevent block ob- 
solescence in the Navy’s fleet. 

Because the majority of Navy’s pres- 
ent fleet dates to World War II, there 
is the problem that all of the World 
War II ships will reach obsolescence 
at about the same time. The present 
level of the Navy budget would not 
allow for replacement of these ships on 
an adequate scale. 

What the FRAM program will do is 
to pump added useful life into the 
aging ships, at a cost of about a mil- 
lion dollars a year. This amounts to 
between 10 and 20% of the cost of 
new ships. Navy will apply one of the 
two FRAM programs to about 100 of 
its destroyers. 

Under FRAM One, the destroyers 
will undergo complete rehabilitation 
and repair of all hull and engineering 
components. Costing about $8.5 million 
per ship, the FRAM One program will 
extend the ship’s life by about eight 
years. Modernization is carried to the 
greatest possible degree, given the 
World War II hulls to work with. 

FRAM Two costs about $3.5-million 
per ship, and aims for a five-year ex- 
tension of useful life. Under FRAM 
two, modifications include installation 
of variable depth sonar, addition of a 
helicopter platform, and modernization 
of the ship's Combat Information 
Center. 


Navy’s Weapons Bureau 


To Rely on Industry 


he new Bureau of Naval Weapons 
will use existing facilities to the great- 
est possible degree, and will rely on 
industry for additional requirements be- 
fore it goes ahead to build new facili- 
ties, according to BuWeap_ Chief 
RAdm. Paul D. Stroop. 

A full rundown on the new Bureau 
will appear in the January issue of 
ARMeD Forces MANAGEMENT. Speak- 
ing to the Aircraft Luncheon Club, 
RAc n. Stroop outlined the contracting 
poli y that would be followed by the 
hew organization. He said BuWeap 
will (1) emphasize documentation of 
deve'iopment work so that BuWeap 
has zood specification and test results, 
(2) encourage competitive bidding 
whe: appropriate, (3) hold change or- 
ders to a minimum, and (4) make 
Wide :t practical use of industrial re- 
sour S. 

», Stroop said, the Bureau will 
e:ve industry early word on all of 
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its plans, (6) emphasize value engineer- 
ing with an eye to quality production 
at low cost, and (7).encourage small 
business participation at every level of 
Bureau business. 

Although contracting has been sepa- 
rated from procurement and production 
in the new Bureau, Stroop said that 
naval inspectors at company plants will 
still have responsibility in both fields. 

Meanwhile, Navy has announced 
that the consolidation of Bureau of 
Ordnance and Bureau of Aeronautics 
will occur on 1 December, some seven 
months ahead of the deadline origi- 


nally set for the merger. Personnel 
from BuAer and BuOrd, with custody, 
jurisdiction, records, accounts and prop- 
erties, will be transferred to the new 
Bureau at that time. 

Funds allocated to the two older 
Bureaus will be transferred to the new 
BuWeap, and contracts let by BuAer 
and BuOrd will be administered by the 
new Bureau. 

Reason for the speedup is generally 
attributed to RAdm. Charles Martell, 
full-time deputy for a planning group 
under Chief of Naval Material VAdm. 
E. W. Clexton. 





All-Transistor 


TV Camera puts 
Instructional TV 
within your 
reach...right now! 











This first fully-transistorized TV 
camera for educational use is 
revolutionary in compactness, 
low cost, ease of operation, bril- 
liant performance and reliability. 
Before you buy any closed-circuit 
television, be sure to see this 
remarkable Philco camera. Our 
engineers will gladly help you 
design a TV system to fit your 
specific requirements. Get the facts 
now... write for your free copy 
of the Philco TV Planning Book. 





PHILCO® Government & Industrial Division 
4702 Wissahickon Avenue, Phila. 44, Penna. 
In Canada: Philco Corp. of Canada, Ltd. 
Don Mills, Ontario 
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Data Piracy Charged 
To Defense Primes 


Improper use of technical data de- 
veloped by subcontractors has been 
charged against upper-tier subcontrac- 
tors and primes, as a result of investi- 
gations run by the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Military Procurement Subcommit- 
tee. The investigations resulted from 
complaints registered by subcontrac- 
tors. 

Defense Department’s Small Busi- 
ness Industry Advisory Committee 
heard these and other charges against 
the present subcontracting arrange- 
ments presented by a staff member of 
the Senate group. Along with the vari- 
ous complaints, suggestions for im- 
provement were presented to the De- 
fense group. 

Gist of the “piracy” complaints was 
that various primes would request de- 
tailed technical data from subs, then 
go ahead and produce the item in 
question in their own plant, with no 
consideration for the sub. Witnesses 
before the Senate subcommittee said 
that they were able to cite many in- 
stances in which primes made im- 
proper use of subcontractor proposals. 

The staff member from the Senate 
group told the DOD panel that if they 
felt the problem had priority, respon- 


sibility for the piracy should be nailed 
down. It was also pointed out that 
DOD might be interested in the rela- 
tionship between the data-stealing and 
the question of proprietary rights. 


Centralized Maintenance 
May Reduce Navy’s Costs 


With an eye to cutting public works 
maintenance costs, Navy has an- 
nounced plans to concentrate its main- 
tenance work at public works centers 
at major bases. The program will be 
initiated at Newport Naval Base, R.L., 
and other bases will be selected after 
the Newport operation has proved 
itself. 

The program will set up at the 
various bases centralized public works 
operations, pulling together functions 
that may previously have been splin- 
tered throughout the base in question. 
By locating these offices under a single 
officer-in-charge, Navy hopes to save on 
manpower, facilities and funds, while 
providing better service to its custom- 
ers. 

Although there are public works cen- 
ters now at several Naval Bases, they 
have worked primarily with overflow 
jobs from other areas independently 
concerned with public works. 

At Newport, the program will prob- 





Produc-Trol® 


Vu-Board 


Put your finger on it FAST... 
with the Wassell TWIN CONTROLS 


You can put your finger on trouble in seconds 
with the Wassell TWINS 


Produc-Trol® will give you delivery dates, 
parts supply, project status. 


Vu-Board will tell you if the machines are 
loaded to meet those dates. 


There’s no digging in files or calling for 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, 


CONNECTICUT °¢ 


DEPARTMENT B-12 © WESTPORT, 


reports . . . The facts are right in front 
of you to foresee problems in time to' 
solve them. 

For more information or a demonstration 
of how the Produc-Trol — Vu-Board twins 
can help you save time and dollars, write: 


INC. 
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ably result in about 50 fewer persons 
working in this area by July next year, 
Navy also expects the program to re- 
duce shops and shop equipment 
needed, to improve work scheduling 
and to allow for more specialized 
equipment to be used, that smaller or- 
ganizations could not afford. 


New Spending Directive 
Boosts Congress’ Control 


A new window through which Con- 
gress can keep an eye on defense 
spending is the aim of a recently is- 
sued Defense Department Instruction, 
signed by acting Comptroller John M. 
Sprague. The new instruction requires 
that the services report to Congress on 
certain categories of reprogrammed 
funds. 

Specifically, the services must let 
Congress know on any changes over 
$1-million in operations and main- 
tenance; in procurement, changes 
amounting to $5-million in estimated 
cost of a line item, or addition of any 
item costing over $2-million; and in 
RDT&E programs, $2-million changes 
will be reported. 

These reports will continue, says the 
Instruction, until the entire appropria- 
tion justified by Congress has been 
spent. On military personnel, the order 
says all actions will be reported “which 
involve items in which the committees 
have shown a specific interest,” with- 
out regard for the money amounts in- 
volved. 


DOD Agrees on Budget: 


$4.1-Billion Probable 


“Hold the line” is apparently the 
watchword for the fiscal 1961 Defense 
Department budget, with expenditures 
likely to stay fairly close to this year’s 
$41-billion level. 

New money for the Defense Depart- 
ment will amount to roughly $40-bil- 
lion, with the total program slightly 
higher as a result of carry-over funds. 
It is likely that the various slices of the 
budget pie will be about the same as 
this year, with slight differences |'kely 
as a result of program cancellations or 
transfers. 

Money for Advanced Research roj- 
ects Agency will probably be slightly 
less due to their losing their booster 
programs to the Air Force and S:tum 
to National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. Although Army’s exp«nses 
will be slightly less without ABMA to 
support, overall costs will not be 
enough less to avoid manpower cuts, 
although such cuts would probably be 
slight. 


Air Force sources report that under 
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the tentative budget that has been pro- 
posed, they will probably not be able 
to initiate a single new development 
project. It is equally probable that 
some programs may be dropped. 


Shipbuilding Postponed 
In Navy Budget Move 


In a move apparently dictated by 
budgetary problems, Navy has an- 
nounced that it has delayed action on 
some 20 ships in its shipbuilding pro- 
gram. 

Although Navy gave no reason for 
the postponement, it is likely that next 
years reportedly tight budget has 
forced a stretchout in shipbuilding 
plans. Of the vessels concerned, 11 
were new construction programs, and 
nine were major modernization proj- 
ects. 

Among the ships on which action 
was delayed were three missile frigates; 
two attack submarines, and moderniza- 
tion on seven destroyers and a cruiser. 

With the budget for Defense De- 
partment reportedly holding at $41- 
billion dollars next year, in the face of 
rising costs it is fairly probable that it 
is a budget decision on the Navy’s part 
rather than technical or other consid- 
erations. 


Navy Places Contract 


For Marine Hercules 


A $19.2 million contract for GV-1 
cargo aircraft has been awarded by 
Navy to Lockheed Aircraft Corp. The 
planes—Navy’s version of the C-130B 
Hercules—will be used by the Marine 
Corps. 

Marines will use the plane for both 
aerial refuelling and as an intra-theatre 
assault transport. This means that 
Army will be the only service which 
must rely entirely on the Air Force for 
its heavy-duty airlift requirements. The 
heaviest plane Army has on hand or 
ordered is the de Havilland Caribou, 
which can lift only about 28,000 
pounds. With this one exception, all 
Army aircraft are restricted to 5000-lb. 
capacity. 

The Hercules is able to carry 35,000 
pounds, and depending on the load, 
has range of over 4000 nautical 
miles. This puts the plane in the strate- 
gic sirlift category, while the lesser 
rang: and carrying capacity of the 
Cariou would probably limit it to tac- 
tical operations. 


ill Business Program 


de Mandatory by DOD 


ctense Department has set up a 
catory small business program on 
categories of defense contracts 
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over $l-million. Formerly, between 
200 and 300 defense contractors con- 
ducted such a program voluntarily. 

Construction contracts, personal serv- 
ice contracts and contracts to be per- 
formed outside the U.S. are excepted 
from the program. 

The program will require contractors 
and subcontractors to (1) name a small 
business liaison officer, (2) assure small 
business concerns of a fair opportunity 
to compete for subcontracts by arrang- 
ing solicitations, providing time for 
preparing bids, and establishing quan- 
tities, specifications and delivery sched- 
ules, and (3) maintain records showing 
whether each subcontractor is a small 
business concern and the procedures 
used to assure small business participa- 
tion. 

The program was announced with a 
statement by DOD that small business 
participation under the voluntary pro- 
gram had brought only a slight in- 
crease in the January-June period this 
year. 


Draper Committeemen 


Score Over-Budgeting 


Sharp criticism of the Administra- 
tions treatment of foreign aid programs 
has been levelled by two former mem- 
bers of the President’s committee to 
study the U.S. Military Assistance Pro- 


gram. 

Former Presidential Advisor Maj. 
Gen. W. H. Draper (ret.) charged it 
would be a mistake to cut foreign aid 
as a means of halting an existing or 
potential unfavorable balance of trade 
between the U.S. and foreign coun- 
tries. Draper said it would be a mis- 
take to “jeopardize our military and 
strategic positions” unnecessarily. 

Another member of the Draper Com- 
mittee, Marx Leva echoed the com- 
mittee chairman’s views. Both attacks 
came after indications that instead of 
increasing foreign aid, as the Draper 
group suggested, the Administration 
was planning to cut the program. 


Standardization Meeting 


Conducted by Army 


Army Engineers from three countries 
—U.S., England and Canada—met last 
month at Fort Belvoir, Va. to discuss 
and consider recommendations for 
standardardizing equipment and mili- 
tary engineering procedures. 

Among the specific considerations 
that were treated by the meeting were 
bridging and gap crossing, barrier and 
obstacle operations, field defenses and 
protective shelters, concealment and 
deception, engineer logistics and ma- 
jor equipment, and, engineer intelli- 
gence. 
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Research Rundown 





tional A 


IN RESPONSE TO McELROY DIRECTIVE naming Air Force as single ae 
space manager for Defense Department for boosters and vehicles, Deputy Chief ie Gos 
of the Air Staff for Development has created an Assistant for Astronautics Howe 
Systems, Brig. Gen. H. A. Boushey. Although it is still likely that NASA will that NA 
get most of the booster work, the new Assistant will serve as a central point to hance 
of control for those systems developed by AF. ?—s 

the dec 

INCLUDED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL CALENDAR for next session will ABMA - 
be an investigation promised by Rep. Overton Brooks into the Boron/Zip fuel Meda 
affair. Both Navy and Air Force—through Callery Chemical and Olin Mathieson pone 
respectively—built plants for making the fuels. Neither have actually produced i 
any of the fuel, one has lost its contract, and the other is holding on only by eal 
the skin of its teeth. The point of query: “Why did you build two plants in ent frac 
the first place when you were only guessing at the need for the fuel, and in to get 1 
the second place, why all this stumbling around in the first place?” _ 

currentl 

RESULTS OF THE BORON HEARINGS, and possibly whether or not the in this a 
hearings will be held at all, will hinge closely on a recently completer study to achi 
by the Air Force, taking a long look at how much of the fuels will be needed those o 
for what. The report—which has gone to OSD—is under closest possible wraps, es 
° : aisoO ©€ 
in an attempt to avoid the sort of leak that allowed the press to learn about 


; . on mar; 
the contract cancellation before Congress was notified. favor of 


all miss 


NEW ANGLE ON DEVELOPMENT CONTRACTING is pointed up by 
Air Force’s split decision on Dyna-Soar, giving Martin booster responsibility, 
resting the vehicle itself with Boeing. Aim is to get the best of everything. Resea 


Question: Since both Martin and Boeing competed on a team basis, with Bell By D. 
serving as Martin’s propulsion team member, and since propulsion at this point 
will reportedly hinge around Titan, what happens to Bell? 


Defer 
working 


QUIETEST MAN AT THE RECENT AMERICAN ROCKET SOCIETY lina: 
meeting—at least according to previous speculation—was Wernher von Braun. i toes 
Reportedly Army asked him not to sound off about the transfer-to-NASA. Army lations | 
move appears logical taken with ABMA Commander Medaris’ “loathness” to say substant 
that NASA offers best spot for central space work, intentions to retire next year. in this 

The r 

PUTTING REAL TEETH IN ARDC’S REORGANIZATION and new tractor’s 
management set up will be some of the best Air Force managers in the busi- velopme 
ness brought from Ballistic Missile Division with Gen. Schriever. Among them: direct ¢ 
Col. R. K. Jacobson, former project officer on the Thor, and Col. V. T. Ford, so 7 
both in Schriever’s Command Policy Office, and heading the Ballistic Missiles and ha 
and Space Division, Col. O. J. Glasser, former Atlas project officer. ing ; 
acco 

FAST WORK IN SETTING UP NAVY’S BUWEAP, and a program ready- a 
made for the new organization should put the new Navy Bureau to an early 
test. Missileer concept, mating relatively slow and inexpensive aircraft with high 
performance missile for air defense work, will be ready for a design competi- 
tion decision shortly after the first of the year, and will offer an excellent 
opportunity for the new set-up to use all of its muscles. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION appears 
to face a heads-you-win-tails-we-lose situation in going to Congress for funds 
this year, given the recent Russian space successes. Heads: requests for a size- 
able increase are sure to cause question on why NASA under-programmed last 
year. Tails: if NASA asks for a moderate increase, Congress is likely to ask 
why, if they don’t need more money, Russia continues to stay well ahead 
of the race. 
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Centralized Space Work 
Fereseen by Medaris 


\ major step towards a truly unified 
space program with central direction 
may be indicated in the transfer of 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency to Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, according to Maj. Gen. J. B. 
Medaris, chief of Army Ordnance Mis- 
sile Command. 

However, Medaris was “loath to say” 
that NASA was the best organization 
to handle such a job. Medaris an- 
nounced plans to retire shortly after 
the decision was made to transfer 
ABMA to the civilian space agency. 

Medaris told a California press con- 
ference that “unless there is general 
agreement on what to do,” a single 
military missile management system 
would do little, even though “the pres- 
ent fractioning setup is not helping 
to get the job done.” 

Medaris commented that there are 
currently too many projects underway 
in this area, and some could be dropped 
to achieve greater concentration on 
those others with more far-reaching 
implications. This, he added, would 
also eliminate present concentration 
on marginal product improvements in 
favor of more profitable gains in over- 
all missile technology. 


Research Costs Eased 


By Defense Department 


Defense Department contractors 
working in applied and basic research 
can now expect a better break on al- 
lowances for cost. A new section XV 
in Armed Services Procurement Regu- 
lations on contract cost principles has 
substantially eased former regulations 
in this area. 

The new section provides that a con- 
tractor’s independent research and de- 
velopment costs will be allowed as in- 
direc! costs provided that development 
work is related to product lines for 
which the Government has contracts, 
and ‘hat costs are reasonable. The rul- 
ing ; enerally excludes costs incurred in 
acco\inting periods prior to the con- 
tract. and makes allowance for indi- 
rect nd administrative costs. 

T! » DOD definition of ”reasonable” 
will inge on such matters as previous 
cont: ctor R&D activity, cost of past 
prog. :ms and changes in science and 
tech: slogy. The new rules establish for 
the { st time that listed costs may be 
used is guidelines in negotiating and 
admi istering fixed-price contracts, and 
woul be used mainly in negotiated 
fixed price contracts, price redetermi- 
natio .s and fixed-price incentive con- 
tract 

Lis'ed costs specify the DOD posi- 
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tion on areas including advertising, 
profit sharing plans, contingency costs, 
depreciation, excess facility costs, in- 
terest, material, plant reconversion, 
severance pay, state and local taxes, 
termination costs, and training and 
educational costs. 


Incentive Contracts 


To See Wider AF Use 


Air Force wants—and is working 
for—greatly increased use of the new 
cost-plus-incentive-fee contract, accord- 
ing to Maj. Gen. W. T. Thurman, pro- 
duction programming assistant to Dep- 
uty Chief of the Air Staff. 

Thurman told the recent American 
Rocket Society meeting that the in- 
centives to be honored would include 
performance as well as cost. In this 
light, the contractor would probably 
work towards an agreed standard of 
reliability. Incentives would be paid if 
this standard were exceeded, and for- 
feited if the reliability were not met. 

Thurman also underlined the grow- 
ing support that Defense Department 
is giving research and development in 
industry. He cited particularly the 
more liberal cost allowances being 
given under new ASPR provisions, and 
pointed out that as long as develop- 
ment hardware is more heavily em- 
phasized that production work, the 
above trend would probably continue. 

The assistant to the Air Force DCS 
Materiel also said that all of the serv- 
ices and prime contractors would have 
to give more attention to how subcon- 
tracting dollars are spent. Thurman said 
that with fewer expensive and com- 
plex weapons, it often appears that 
management is not aware of the 
amount that subcontracting has _in- 
creased. 


New Control System 
Planned for AOMC 


An advanced combination of com- 
munications and electronic data proc- 
essing equipment is being developed 
by Army Ordnance Missile Command 
to enable closer control over that 
agency’s 15 major weapon systems. 

Aim is to have a fast reference 
service for information concerning 
these projects. When completed, the 
system will link AOMC with other 
ordnance districts in the Army, and 
will further set up electronic contact 
with several prime contractors working 
on Army missile programs. 

The system is already partially in 
operation, and will be completed by 
the end of the year. Basically the sys- 
tem will rely on paper tape. At each 
of the several points throughout the 
system, there will be a Flexowriter, a 
dual Teledata machine, and, as needed, 


a tape-to-card punch, and data proc- 
essing equipment. 

In a two-point test operation, the 
system proved its ability to save as 
much as two weeks on certain procure- 
ment action. The system operates at 
about 200 words per minute, and is 
equipped with a telephone hookup to 
allow voice communications between 
sender and receiver. 


A-Plane Program Scored 
For Lacking Objectives 


A combination of two drawbacks— 
lack of interservice competition and 
ill-defined objectives—bear chief re- 
sponsibility for the poor showing that 
has been made by the nuclear powered 
aircraft, according to AEC Commis- 
sioner John F. Floberg. 

Floberg also charged that too much 
money had been given to the program 
too soon, and that the problems in- 
volved were compounded by the over- 
ambition of program requirements. He 
also said that the U. S. is several years 
and several hundred. million dollars 
from first nuclear flight, and nearly 10 
years away from operational numbers 
of the craft. 

Shortly before Floberg made his re- 
marks, AF nuclear plane Chief Brig. 
Gen. Irving Branch said that funding 
on the program would either stay at 
the same level or go up only slightly 
in the next year’s budget. Branch also 
said that an airframe for the plane can 
be developed in time to be mated with 
the engine. 


Electronics Director 
Appointed by AMC 


Maj. Gen. Clyde H. Mitchell will 
take over as the first director of Air 
Materiel Command’s new Electronics 
Systems Center at Hanscom AFB, 
Mass., as this issue goes to press on 1 
Dec. 

The new position was created as a 
result of recent changes in the Air 
Research and Development Command. 
Gen. Mitchell will work with the not- 
yet-formed Command and Control Di- 
vision of ARDC, in the same manner 
that Brig. Gen. B. I. Funk has worked 
with ARDC’s Ballistic Missile Division 
in the past. 

The former commander of Rome Air 
Materiel Area will be replaced in that 
position by Brig. Gen. C. B. Root, 
former chief of AMC’s Electronics De- 
fense Systems Division. This division, 
under present planning, will be ab- 
sorbed by the Electronics Systems Cen- 
ter early next year. Until then, it will 
be under command of Gen. Mitchell. 

The new center will be staffed by 
about 400 people by the first of Au- 
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gust next year, with many of these per- 
sons coming from other positions with- 
in AMC. As stated by Gen. S. E. An- 
derson, the aim of the new division is 
to “establish one location under one 
commander an organization responsible 
for the acquisition and delivery of 
large, complex ground electronic sys- 
tems and for managing the AMC func- 
tional elements involved in these pro- 
grams.” 


AF Plans to Contract 


Mammouth Rocket Engine 


An Air Force feasibility contract is 
in the works with an eye for testing 
the concept of a solid-propellent engine 
twice as large as any other now under 
development, according to Maj. Gen. 
V.'R. Haugen, Air Staff Director of 
Development Planning. 

Speaking to the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America, Haugen said the Air 
Force is working hard on storable liquid 
propellants, since they offer greater 
performance advantages, with about an 
equal break with solids on other char- 
acteristics, such as storage. 

Haugen also foresaw an expansion 
of present Cape Canaveral facilities, 
and specifically cited work on a 1.5 
million pound thrust rocket test stand 
now being built at Edwards AFB, 
Calif. Haugen said “we are planning 
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more launching pads to accommodate 
rocket engines with thrusts substantially 
greater than those now under develop- 
ment.” 

The Air Force Research manager 
saw the possibility of hydrogen as a 
means to attain an efficient system for 
the so-called 24-hour orbit. 


Army/ NASA Rocket Probes 
High Electron Densities 


In cooperation with National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, 
Army has launched a five-stage re- 
search rocket from Wallops Island, Va., 
to proble upper atmosphere electron 
densities. The vehicle reached an alti- 
tude of 1050 miles. 

The vehicle consisted of an Honest 
John, two Nike-Ajax boosters, a modi- 
fied Recruit and a “scaled” Sergeant. 
The rocket set a new altitude record 
for Wallops Island firings. During its 
20-minute flight, the rocket traveled 
800 miles out to sea. 

Primary interest in the experiments 
was in learning how ionization de- 
creases with altitudes above 187 miles. 
Militarily, the experiment is expected 
to yield information that will be valu- 
able in determining environmental 
problems with ballistic missiles. 


New Radar Tubes 


Aid Nike-Zeus 


A new type of high powered klystron 
radar tube will aid the Army’s Nike- 
Zeus anti-missile system in tracking 
down its targets at longer ranges, and 
with greater certainty, according to 
Department of the Army. 

The new radar tube is termed a 
“technical breakthrough” by Army, and 
will have the ability to both generate 
and precisely control a large amount 
of high frequency radar power, thus 
yielding increased accuracy, speed and 
surety in tracking small, fast targets at 
longer ranges than before. 

Working with the technique of 
focussing electrons, engineers working 
with the new tube were able to cut 
the size of a former twelve-foot model 
of a similar device. They klystron was 
developed by Sperry Gyroscope Co. 


AF Space Position 
Stated by Schriever 


The Air Force position in the race 
to space has been outlined by Lt. Gen. 
Bernard Schriever in a recent Wash- 
ington speech. Schriever told the Aero 
Club that the military should be given 
control of space projects because of 
the necessity for survival which acts 
as an incentive for military operations. 

Schriever said no civilian agency 
has this incentive, and therefore are 
not able to put forth the same energy. 


Before speaking, Schriever remarked 
that he had had some trouble getting 
his remarks cleared by the Pentagon, 
Air Force is presently the only space 
vehicle and booster agency in Defense 
Department, and as such would be 
given control of any projects trans- 
ferred to the military. 


Industry Developments 














Dyna-Soar Contracts Go 


To Martin and Boeing 


Air Force has announced a split de- 
cision between The Martin Co. and 
Boeing Airplane Co. in their competi- 
tion for development contracts on the 
Dyna-Soar manned boost-glide space- 
craft. 

Boeing will manufacture the vehicle 
itself, and maintain responsibility for 
subsystem and booster integration, and 
assembly and test of the final vehicle. 
The Martin Co. will build the booster 
for Dyna-Soar. 

First step in the program will be to 
develop a glider which will bring its 
pilot safely to earth after hypersonic 
flight. Tests with unmanned and 
manned gliders will be run from Cape 
Canaveral to probe the technical prob- 
lems encountered at near-orbital speeds. 

The program will be a joint effort 
for the Air Force, with Wright Air 
Development Division handling the 
vehicle, and Ballistic Missile Division 
working with Martin on the Booster. 


















Activation Division 
Made Firm by Martin 


Permanent headquarters for The 
Martin Co.’s activation division will 
be in Denver, Martin has announced. 
The newest of eight divisions in the 
company, the Activation group will 
serve as a management organization to 
handle the broad scope and magnitude 
of the Titan missile program. 

The new division has the immedi- 
ate responsibility of administering and 
coordinating the combined effort of all 
Titan associate contractors presently 
engaged in building and activating of 
the Titan training center at Vandenberg 
AFB, and the first Titan operational 
base at Lowry AFB, Col. 

Martin move fits in with the Ai 
Force concept of concurrency, i.e. that 
the bases for the Titan will be ready 
when the missile is. 

In other missile construction news, 
two launch silos for the solid-propelled 
Minuteman ICBM are under construc 
tion at Cape Canaveral by the Dravo 
Corp. The silos will be cylinderical 
reinforced concrete caissons, 109 feet 
deep, 34 feet in outside diameter, with 
four-foot concrete walls. 
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PROGRAM 


Your National Headquarters is impressed with the num- 
ber of fine programs it has received from various chapters 
in the field as their activities mount for the fall and winter 
season. These programs, by and large, embrace a wide 
variety of management subjects with multi-service and 
industry participation. 

Our salute this month goes to Mohawk, Great Lakes- 
Chicago and Atlanta Chapters for the comprehensiveness 
of their programs and their membership gain. Mohawk 
Chapter at Griffis AFB, is presided over by Mrs. Alice Lee 
MacHarg, AFMA’s only woman president. Unilaterally 
and in concert with other management type associations, 
Mohawk’s chapter has achieved a high degree of prestige 
with Center and Base commanders, and military and 
civilian personnel in the Rome, N.Y. area. With a concerted 
membership drive now in progress, this energetic group 
definitely has its sights set on the outstanding chapter 
award for this year. 

Although one of AFMA’s youngest, Great Lakes-Chicago 
Chapter is serving as a model of chapter activity with the 
comprehensiveness of its program and attendance at chap- 
ter meetings. Employing a mixture of management subjects, 
types of meetings and varied locale for its get-togethers, 
this chapter has built up a wide interest in its activities 
among civilian and military officials of all services, and in 
industry in the important Chicago area. President, R. V. 
Smith, 9th Naval District HQ; Secretary, Mrs. Shyrle 
Altemus, same; Program Chairman, John F. Burke, HQ 
5th Army; Treasurer, Capt. Norman Smith, Air Force 
Procurement Office, Chicago—a truly unified group (Ma- 
rines, too!) Less than a year old, its membership has risen 
from 65 to 111 in six months, a great tribute to chapter 
officers, and to the fine support of flag and general officers 
and their subordinate commanders in the area. 

Atlanta Chapter at Fort McPherson, sponsor of the 1960 
National Conference, continues the excellence of its pro- 
gram and membership gain. Its membership has risen from 
114 to 141 in the past quarter, giving this chapter a fine 
factor in this area of the chapter awards program. 


MEMBERSHIP 


It is with pleasure that we announce that AFMA mem- 
bership count now stands at 176% of the June, 1958 
count. Corporate Membership gain is even more impres- 
sive--825%—an indication of the high regard in which 
your association and its objectives are held by our country’s 
industrial community. We hope and feel that this impres- 
sive rise is only the beginning of a steady membership 
growth that will find AFMA with 10,000 members, 100 
chapiers and 200 industry memberships by 1962. 

Realization of this objective is dependent upon all of 
us to bring in new members, stimulate the formation of 
new chapters and arouse general interest in the Associa- 
tion and its services. We have a sound product—more 
efficiney, effectiveness and economy in the employment 
of our national defense resources through improved man- 
agement practices—so let us “tell it and sell it” and sell 
it welll! In this connection, all required information on 
AFMA—its purpose, program, progress and projection, 
along with membership application—has been combined in 
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Armed Forces Management Association 


Washington 25, D.C. Phone: OTis 4-7193 


Executive Director: VAdm. Harry E. Sears, USN, ret. 


a single attractive brochure which is now available and is 
being distributed to all chapters, corporate members and 
members at large. Additional copies available at National 
Headquarters upon request. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Planning for 1960 annual conference to be held 19-21 
April in Atlanta under sponsorship of Atlanta Chapter, 
with Atlanta General Depot Chapter assisting, is pro- 
ceeding well. From the lessons learned from this year’s 
outstanding event, it is expected that the timetable will 
be considerably improved for the membership and _ their 
guests. Travel authorization within existing regulations 
governing professional meetings is being requested of all 
services. All of the membership that can are urged to 
attend. Conference theme: “Management’s Role in the 
Reduction of Lead Time.” 

Regardless of the area of management in which you 
have a primary interest, there will be a message of in- 
terest to all in this important and provocative keynote. 


ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 

Chapters are reminded to turn in periodic progress re- 
ports as called for by Part 5 of Chapter Manual. These 
are essential if chapter is to qualify for outstanding award. 

1959 Conference Issue of the AFMA Journat is now at 
the printers and should be in the hands of the membership 
soon. Scope and comprehensiveness of content make this 
issue a very valuable reference. 

Final portion of the Chapter Manual, Part 3—Programs, 
is being developed from material received from chapters 
and should be distributed soon. 

All Administrative functions are now localized in the 
office of the Executive Director. Address all communica- 
tions to Armed Forces Management Association, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

A supply of 17” by 14” chapter seals in color and suit- 
able for framing for chapter use is now available at HQ. 


CHAPTER BRIEFS 


National Capital Chapter has resumed its Financial 
Roundtable meetings which enjoyed so much success dur- 
ing the past season. Jointly sponsored by AFMA, SAM, 
ASPA & FGAA. On 13 October, the chapter held its 
first dinner meeting at the Army & Navy Club in Wash- 
ington. The Association’s Executive Director spoke briefly 
on program and progress at the national level and was fol- 
lowed by an outstanding presentation on “Moral Leader- 
ship” by a Navy Department team of Capt. William T. 
Sutherland and Frederick C. Dyer. 

Another chapter taking advantage of the Navy's Moral 
Leadership Program presentation was Mohawk at its 17 
September meeting. Presented by Cdr. R. J. Loomis and 
his team at Griffis AFB theatre, this AFMA sponsored 
effort evoked enthusiastic response from the large num- 
ber of members and non-members in attendance. 

Great Lakes-Chicago Chapter held its September din- 
ner meeting at Fort Sheridan. The Program Chairman 
drew on civilian and military experts from a wide variety 
of military installations in the area, and from industry, to 
put on very instructive panel presentation on “The Effect 
of Automatic Data Processing Systems on Management.” 
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Roderick Presides As 
AFMA Directors Meet 


Chaired for the first time by its 
newly elected Chairman (and National 
President) the Hon. George H. Rod- 
erick, the Board of Directors of the 
Armed Forces Management Associa- 
tion conducted its quarterly meeting 
on 10 November in Washington. 

A resume of AFMA operations since 
the last meeting of the Board was 
given by the Association’s Executive 
Director, VAdm. Harry E. Sears, (USN 
ret.). He was followed by other Na- 
tional Officers who made reports in 


their areas of interest as follows: Vice 
Presidents, Howard Hyde (Plans); 
Brig. Gen. Chester R. Allen, USMC 
(Programs); Col. James L. Tarr, USAF 
(Chapters); Eldon Sweezy (Publica- 
tions); and Adm. Sears (National Con- 
ference) for Col. William C. Howell, 
Comptroller Third Army; who was un- 
able to be present. Lt. Gen. Arthur G. 
Trudeau, USA and VAdm. O. S. Col- 
clough, President of George Washing- 
ton University concluded the reports 
as heads of the Editorial Advisory 
Board and Educational Institutions 
Advisory Council respectively. 

The meeting revealed that (1) the 








<————— CESSNA CH-IC 


Pec te 








STABILITY PROBLEM—SOLVED BY CESSNA! 


Problem: How to achieve, in a helicopter, dependable stability at low upkeep cost. 
Solution: The all-mechanical stabilization systems of Cessna’s new multipurpose 
CH-IC. Eliminating the complexities and uncertainties inherent in traditional electronic 
stabilization systems, the CH-IC delivers stability with economy-of-maintenance and 
dependability never before known in helicopter flight. 


Mechanical stability is just ene of the reasons 
the 4-place CH-IC is an uncommonly practical 
aircraft—and one more of the ways Cessna 
“Problem-Solving” Research is ever at work 
enhancing America’s future in the air. 


Military 
Division 


Cessna 
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finances of the Association continue in 
excellent shape; (2) the program in'ti- 
ated last year is sound and has long 
range application; (3) a number of new 
chapters will be chartered soon and 
membership is growing; (4) Publica- 
tion quality continues commendable; 
a future increase in technical matter 
to be issued is being studied for 
feasibility; (5) National Conference 
planning is proceeding satisfactory, 
with next year’s meeting to include 
more chapter participation. (Elabora- 
tion of the Board’s findings and plans 
are covered in more detail in the As- 
sociation’s Newsletter). 


Adm. Sears Promoted; 


Now Vice President 


Vice Admiral Harry E. Sears (USN 
ret.) has been promoted to Executive 
Vice President of the Armed Forces 
Management Association. 

Sears, former Navy Chief of Infor- 
mation, has been directing the activi- 
ties of the Association for the past 
year as its full-time executive with the 
title of Executive Director. 

Chairman and President of AFMA 
is the Honorable George H. Roderick, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
(Financial Management). Vice Chair- 
man and Vice President is Lt. Gen. 
Roscoe C. Wilson, Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Development, U.S. Air Force. 


Three New Chapters 


To Receive Charters 


Requests for charters from _ three 
chapters in the final stages of forma- 
tion have been received in the Head- 
quarters of the Armed Forces Man- 
agement Association. Chapter names, 
with military installations upon which 
located follow: 

Naval Weapons Plant Chapter #34, 
Naval Weapons Plant, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. C. Science Chapter #35, Dia- 
mond Ordnance Fuze Laboratory, 
Washington, D.C. 

SACOMA Chapter #36, Head- 
quarters, Strategic Air Command, 
Offutt Air Force Base, Nebraska. 

Representing three services and in- 
stallations with widely divergent mis- 
sions, these new chapters will be @ 
welcome and potent addition to the 
AFMA organization and its stor 
management knowledge, methods and 
techniques. The National Headquai ters, 
and the Association as a whole, wel 
come these groups to our expanding 
chapter family and commend the :nili- 
tary officers and civilian personnel who 
have made these chapters possible. 
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Your Investment Future 





AMERICA’S PARTNERS IN PROSPERITY 


\mericans are often characterized as the world’s champion “joiners.” 
We join officer’s clubs and art clubs and bridge clubs and social clubs 
and—but why go on? There’s a club for virtually every purpose. 

Under the circumstances, the phenomenal growth of investment clubs 
in recent years isn’t really surprising. Springing up in cities and towns 
all over the country, these clubs now number about 15,000. And they 
invest a total of some $2 million a month. 

In case you haven’t come across one yet, investment clubs are simply 
groups of friends, neighbors, business associates or fellow servicemen who 
get together to discuss securities—with the idea of investing a small sum 
in the stocks of their choice. Once a month they learn the ABC’s of 
investing by actually investing on a group basis themselves. 


The Amateur Investors Club of Madison, Wisconsin illustrates how 
much a few friends can accomplish in what used to be the mysterious 
world of investing. The president, two salesmen, the bookkeeper and 
eight other employees of a paint and varnish company invest $10 a 
month, and then the fun begins. 

Armed with annual reports, financial statements and suggestions re- 
quested from a broker, a rotating “investment committee” of members 
studies the merits of various issues and recommends its choices at a 
regular monthly meeting. Frequently a number of ballots are necessary 
before the club reaches a decision on what stock to buy. The club’s port- 
folio is reviewed periodically to decide whether to hold on to their stocks 
or to sell and buy others. 


The Madison group has put its money into utilities, industrials and 
other well-known companies. At the end of the first year, they showed 
a small profit. But even so, members realize it generally may take a 
number of years before they can register any significant gain. 

In the beginning the club in Madison started with nothing more than 
a desire to put their small extra funds to work in an enterprising way. 
They learned that organizing a club was fun, and easy if they followed 
a few simple suggestions. 

If you happen to be interested these same suggestions will be helpful. 

Choose congenial members, and keep the number small. A group of 
more than 15 gets unwieldly. If you can include a friend who knows 
something about law and/or accounting, so much the better. They can 
help with legal and bookkeeping problems that come up. 

‘ect a broker in the area to handle club investments. Member Firms 
New York Stock Exchange are available in more than 650 cities 
uhout America. The broker will do more than tell you how to organize 

ib, conduct meetings and set up accounting procedures. He will 
pply investment booklets, company reports and earnings statements. 

W th the help of a good reputable broker, many clubs have found it 
to thir advantage to explore these reports and statements in pursuit of 
the sc t of growth stocks they want. From time to time the broker may 
even -rovide additional material from the analysis department of his own 
firm’s main offices. 


also s 


Ag ee on the amount each member will contribute for investments 

every month. While figures vary from $5 to as much as $100, which 
means there are clubs flourishing in Texas too, most clubs have decided 
ona; gure of $10. 
Pl. ‘nly, you shouldn’t expect miracles from your club. Over the long 
‘erm, of course, you may find your investments increasing in value. But 
the ir portant thing is that you and your club will be acquiring vital 
savvy is well as dividend checks. 
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Keystone Fund 
of Canada, Ltd. 


A fully managed 
Mutual Investment Company 
seeking long-term 
CAPITAL GROWTH in the 


expanding Canadian Economy 


The Keystone Company 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send me prospectus describing the 
Keystone Fund of Canada, Ltd. 


Name. 








City. 








AF-7 
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Common Stock 
Investment Plan 


For as little as $10 a month you 
can purchase shares in 
HAMILTON FUNDS. Hamilton is 
an investment fund holding 
common stocks of over 
80 corporations, selected for 
income and growth possibilities. 


Hamilton 


HAMILTON MANAGEMENT CORP. 
Dept. H-4 Box 5061, Denver 17, Colo. 


Please send prospectus-booklet without 
obligation. 


Name. 





Addr 





City. State. 





ee 
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In My Opinion 





More MATS Comment 

My opologies for not getting this 
sincere word of thanks out to you 
sooner, both for your fine, comprehen- 
sive article and your consent to let us 
reprint same. 

You will be interested to know that 
we forwarded copies . . . to key staff 
personnel throughout the Command. 
The reaction at all levels has been very 
enthusiastic. Further, your article is, 
and will continue to be, circulated 
among those military and civilian alike 
who are interested in our efforts. 

Thank you again for your most wel- 
come interest and.support. I hope that 
you will find the opportunity to call on 
us again soon. 

Capt. A. C. Cochrane, Jr. 
Directorate of Information Services 
Hq., Military Air Transport Service 


No Management in the Rockies? 
Upon reading the article “Fresh 
Wind From the Rockies,” in the Oc- 
tober issue, I was surprised to note the 
absence of any mention in the curricu- 
lar on the subject of management train- 
ing. How can we produce the highest 
type officer personnel without some em- 





INVENTORY CONTROL 
Signalled facts 
STAY FACTS 
with SIG-NA-LOK® 


No undesired slipping of signals. 


Prevent 
Losses... 


Reduce 
Casks. .. 


Create 
Profits... 


PATENTED 


with $IG-NA-LOK® 
SIMPLIFIED INVENTORY CONTROL 


Sig-Na-Lok visible contro! puts your inventory at 
your fingertips. Every fact needed for effective 
control is signalled and the signals are locked 
until the facts change. In one complete record, 
you'll always know exactly what’s on hand and 
when to reorder. Take the guesswork out of 
inventory — switch to Sig-Na-Lok and you'll 

© Increase turnover 


*® Decrease costs — 
increase profits 


¢ Prevent over stocks 
© Eliminate out of stocks 


Creator of Effective Tools for Effective Management 


Phone Westport, Conn. CA 7-4111 or write 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 


Westport, Conn. 


IN USE IN ALL BRANCHES OF GOVERNMENT 
WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET “SIG-NA-LOK” 
SIMPLIFIED INVENTORY CONTROL 


or 
Consult our GSA Federal Supply Service Contract 
Group 74, Parts til & Il, 
GSA Contract Number GS8-00S-18325 
ttem Number 50-65 
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phasis on management, for what is a 
leader, but a manager of persons and 
things? I sincerely believe that if more 
emphasis is not placed in the area of 
Industrial Organization and Manage- 
ment, Personnel Administration and 
getting across the meaning of the works 
“initiative” and “cost consciousness” 
then the billions of dollars being spent 
on manpower and materials are going 
to insure us right into the poorhouse. 

The excellent management of the 
academy is a necessity, but is the sub- 
ject being taught? 

Another conspicious absence is the 
mention of the program on Moral 
Leadership and Character Guidance. 
Thousands of manhours are being ex- 
pended throughout the operating forces 
on this subject, but if our leaders are 
not being at least equally indoctri- 
nated, then how can we expect our 
followers to follow? 

Lt. Billy R. Mitchell, USN, SC 
U.S. Naval Auxiliary Air Station 
Saufley Field, Fla. 


Kind Words From Army 

General Decker has asked me to 
thank you very much for the copy of 
the November issue of ARMED ForRCES 
MANAGEMENT. 

He thought that your description in 
the article on the Department of De- 
fense of the Army’s performance of its 
role as a member of the Defense Team 
was excellent. I am sure General 
Decker enjoyed reading it... 

Lt. Col. J. W. Walters, Jr. 
Executive to the Vice Chief of Staff 


Charts Chosen for Training 

If any of the charts you published in 
the November issue of ARMED FORCES 
MANAGEMENT are available I would ap- 
preciate receiving copies of the big or- 
ganization charts showing the structure 
of the Army, Navy and Air Force. The 
charts would be used in executive 
training in the Department of the 
Army. 

Terry Miller 

Office of Chief of Staff 
Civilian Personnel Office 
Department of the Army 
Happy to help a worthy cause... 
they’re on the way—Ed. 
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AN FITTINGS & HARDWARE 


Stainless, Aluminum, Brass, Steel 


All sizes-immediate delivery from world’s iarges 
shelf stock. Buy direct from manufacturer. Lower 
prices—quicker service. Send for free wall charts 
showing complete line of AN and MS fittines and 
hardware. e@ also machine parts to our 
special print. 


COLLINS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
9050 Washington Blvd., Culver City, California 
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Current Martin Nuclear Division Programs: 
Portable Packaged Power Plants 


Plate, Tubular, d Ceramic Fuel Elements 





Liquid Fluidized Bed Reactor 


Radionuclide Power Sources 
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The eight divisions of The Martin Company are 
Activation, Baltimore, Cocoa, 


Denver, Nuclear, Orlando, RIAS, and Space Flight, 
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new drivers? 


$1,000? $1,500? $2,000? These are 
normal costs for training new operators 
—except for TORQMATIC DRIVE owners, 
They report saving up to $2,000 every 
time they break in a “rookie.” 


Reason? ToRQMaTIC takes guesswork 
out of shifting — ends shock-load dam- 
age and the need for engine-disconnect 
clutch repairs. TORQMATIC automati- 
cally adjusts engine output and speed to 
load or terrain changes. 


TORQMATIC owners know that no oper- 
ator can handle the “stick” and clutch 
as smoothly and efficiently — every time 
—as an Allison Torqmatic. They 
bought ToRQMATIC because they know, 
too, what it costs when rookies make 
a shifting and clutching mistake. 


How can you eliminate 
these costs? 

Look beyond first cost and see the total 
cost. Then change from clutch-pedal 
equipment to Allison TORQMATIC., 
You'll save costly engine-disconnect 
clutch replacements, too-frequent over- 
hauls of overtaxed engines, repair bills 
for shock-load-damaged axles and 
drive lines. 

Why not get the full story today? See 
your equipment dealer or write Allison, 


ALLISON DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


In Canada: General Motors Diesel Ltd. 
London, Ontario 
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TORQMATIC* 
DRIVES 


THE MODERN DRIVE “OR 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 





